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ite us s pray that strength and courage sbendané Seen given 
to all who work . for a world of reason and understanding + 
that the good that (ies in every man's heart may day by, 
day he magnified ¢ ¢ that men will come to see more clearty 
not that which divides them, but that which unites them + 
that each hour may” bring us closer to a i final victory, not 
of nation over nation, but of man. over his own evils and 
weaknesses ¢ that the true spirit of this Christmas Season— 
its joy, its beauty, its hope, and above all its abiding faith— 
may live among us* that the blessings of peace he ours— 
the peace to build and grow, to live in harmony and s sympa- 


thy with others, and to iat the future with confidence: 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


Gr Bernard Shaw, who had an opinion about every- 
thing, wrote that the subject of religion is “the only one 
that capable people really care for.” Our readers certainly do 
our mail shows consistently that they have strong, informed 
views on religion. This week’s cover story, “The Evangelicals,” 
concerns the fastest-growing reli- 
gious movement in the U.S. today. 
| For Religion Editor Richard N 
| Ostling. the assignment involved 
an unusual degree of personal en- 
gagement, because he is an Evan- 
gelical. “Being religious gives you 
a basic interest,” says Ostling. 
“But you have to be objective, 
which in my case means writing 
about Evangelicalism as if it were 
Hinduism.” 

The correspondents covering the movement were an ¢c- 
umenical group. James Wilde, on the West Coast, marveled at 
the faith of the Evangelicals, but says that he remains “an un- 
repentant papist. I prefer the pomp of Rome, the scarlet Car- 
dinals and Gregorian Chant.” 

In Darien, Conn., Margaret Boeth talked to members ofa 
thriving congregation of Evangelical Episcopalians. She re- 
members that, as a child in Mississippi, she once announced to 
her father that she no longer believed in God and would not be 
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attending church services. “But my dear,” her father replied, 
“we have always gone to church.” Says Boeth: “I went.” Now 
she is an active but traditional Episcopalian. She found herself | 
envying the new Evangelicals but not really able to join them 
Thirty miles and several worlds away from Darien, Correspon- 
dent Jeanne Saddler was impressed by a group of Evangelicals 
who minister to derelicts in Times Square. “While no one 
dragged me to the baptismal font,” says Saddler, “mother will 
have an easier time getting me to 
church this Christmas.” 

The Evangelical movement Is 
a quest for traditional faith and 
values, and so for our cover the ed- 
itors decided on an American 
primitive painting, Christ's Ser- 
mon on the Mount, by an artist | 
known only as Plattenberger 
Painted in the mid-19th century, 
the picture now hangs in the fam- 
ily room of a Woodbury, Conn., 
doctor. It was placed there, says the owner, so thal the chil- | 
dren of the household could see Christ's admonishing gesture. 
and behave 

Our story on Evangelicals and their message of faith is ap- 
propriate for Christmas. We offer it with our warm good wish- 
es for the holiday season 


Can P Davdeow 


Cover: Detail of Christ's Sermon on the Mount (Plattenberger); courtesy of Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth Danielson | 
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Women: “Great to Be Alive” 


To the Editors: 
The comment on the Women’s Con- 
| ference at Houston [Dec. 5] that “it is a 
| particularly exciling time to be a wom- 
| an” hada traumatic effect on me. I have 
been involved in the suffrage movement 
since 1909, first in London and then in 
Alaska and on to the present day. What 
a change there has been in the kind of mil- 
itant action called for now compared to 
| what our sisters were compelled to ex- 
perience in England in the early years of 
this century 
It is great to be alive today! 
Jessie Bloom 
Seattle 


At the National Women’s Conference 
the delegates traded in their Bibles for Al- 
dous Huxley's Brave New World and a 





further psychological castration of mas- 
culinity. Test-tube babies, artificial 
wombs and government nurseries will 
finally give women the equality and the 
control over their own bodies they seem 
to desire so much 
| Kenneth Quade 
Pembine, Wis 


I hope it is written in my obituary 
that I had the joy and privilege of being 
a delegate from the state of Illinois to the 
National Women’s Conference 1977 

JoAnn R. Horowitz 
Chicago 


1 do not know how many votes the 
women’s movement gained in Houston. I 
do know that by espousing lesbianism it 
lost one former supportive vote. 

J. Stanley Cook 
Bradenton, Fla 


Seeing Rosalynn, Betty and Lady 
Bird, the politicians’ wives, looking upper- 
crusty, and the many other women in 
Houston looking like fools, | concluded 





The Middle East Peace Plan 


that I was viewing long-ago plays about 

the aristocracy and the jesters who per- 
formed and danced before them 

Lucy Profumo 

Louisville 


Right on National Plan of Action sis- 
ters! Even though we know you don’t need 
us, there are thousands and dare I say mil- 
lions of American men who are behind 
you 100% in your struggle for freedom. 
equality and dignity. 

Our consciousness and numbers are 
growing too. 

Terry Cosgrove 
Urbana, Ill 


So, the women at Houston wanted the 
right to tear their unborn children out of 
their wombs. How ironic of them at the 
same time to call for federally funded pro- 
grams for victims of child abuse. What 
selfish, twisted logic 

Kay Sheldon 
Simpsonville, S.C. 


Any woman who exercises her right 
to vote, any woman who exercises her 
right to an education, any woman who ex- 
ercises her right to work is a feminist. 
Phyllis Schlafly is one of the leaders of ul- 
traconservative feminism. Let's get our se- 
mantics right 

Fay Angus 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 


I could tolerate the unutterably silly 
Houston conference but for the fact that 
1 was taxed to fund it 

Richard Sutcliffe 
Little Neck, N_Y. 


Your article “Toward a Just Peace: 
A formula that offers attainable goals” 
(Dec. 5} is the best and most daring I have 


| seen on the Middle East. But you did not 


mention how to initiate it. 

I envisage a scene of two people stand- 
ing beside a pool filled with ice water, hes- 
itating to jump in. All they need is a gen- 
tle push. And I think that such a push 
should come from Mr. Carter—on behalf 
of all the sympathizers of Israel in the U.S 
—and others who are sick and tired of 
continuous war in the Holy Land 

George Haig 
Washington, D.C. 


Israel might agree with your plan, if 
this were the best of all possible worlds. 
Reality, inevitably, intervenes. Israel will 
not deliver part of her security to the U.N., 
the very symbol of the world’s capitula- 
tion to Arab economic power. Nor can 
it, sadly, rely on American guarantees, let 
alone the international variety; witness 
South Viet Nam in 1975. Final respon- 
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sibility for its security will rest with Is- 

rael, and eyeball-to-eyeball negotiations 
with leaders like Sadat | 
George Avery | 

Toronto 


Your proposa! for a just settlement in 
the Middle East is neither just nor realis- 
tic. It is instead a suicide plan for the state 
of Israel 

Cliff Gadye 
New York City 


Your peace plan rests on the naive as- 
sumption that there is a continuity of pol- 
icy in the Arab states. Today's govern- 
ment espousing peaceful coexistence is 
likely to be replaced by a volatile mil- 
itary dictatorship bent on a holy crusade 
to destroy Israel 


Mark V. Sherrid, M.D. 


San Francisco 


TIME’s reasoned proposal for a just 
peace in the Middle East is basically the 
sort of settlement some of us have been ad- 
vocating for a long time. But this peace 
must come soon. With astonishing rapid- 
ity, Israelis develop emotional and his- 
torical attachments to land they original- 
ly took for temporary security. Arabs, 
while remembering the glorious victories 
of past centuries, forget the devastating 
defeats of recent years with equal speed 

Bruce Hardcastle 
Washington, D.C. 


Risk for Peace 


Congratulations to Sadat and Begin 
(Nov. 28] for taking the first steps in de- 
fusing the bomb, while the others sit back 
and listen to it tick 





Jeff Kirschbaum 
Camp Hill. Pa. 





President Sadat has betrayed the | 
Arab world and has, for the time being, 
been partly successful in deceiving the 
Egyptian people. I term his visit to Israel 
as his government's complete surrender 
to the Zionists. He is surely incapable of 
representing the Arabs 


Golam M. Khan 
Montreal 


In answer to your reporter's question 
about the TV networks’ role in the Sadat- 
Begin talks: I stated that my perception 
of ABC’s coverage of the story, which while 
not as dramatic, powerful, extensive or 
impactful as CBS's, was earlier and in our 
opinion certainly as decisive in bringing 
about the meetings. I willingly credited 
Walter Cronkite with a fantastic presen- 
tation and his usual high standard of jour- 
nalism. I at no time accused him of try- | 
to take credit. I said it was | 
uncharacteristic of CBS News to project it- 
self into a story by claiming credit for not 
only the interviews but also for bringing 
the historic meeting about. 

Certainly neither CBS News. which 
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Merit 
Report 


A two-year update on the cigarette that set 
a new taste standard for low tar smoking. 
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A good tasting low tar cigarette? unique ability to deliver taste way out 
It seemed impossible. of proportion to tar! 

Time and time again smokers had By adding these ingredients back 
rushed out to try anew low tar cigarette into tobacco, ‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco 
hoping this time the experience was developed and perfected. This 
would be a good one. special tobacco was then packed into 

Time and time again, they were a new low tar cigarette called MERIT. 
disappointed. Taste tests immediately began to 

By the early 1970's, most smokers confirm the breakthrough. — 
had tried a low tar cigarette. Yet eight 
ag ar —— a “low tar, August, 1975: 
good taste; most of the cigarettes just Tests Prove New MERIT 
didn’t deliver. Delivers Taste Of Cigarettes 

It looked like no low tar cigarette Having Up To 60% More Tar. 
would ever break the mold. 

Then one did. MERIT was 

tested against a 
January, 1975: number of higher 
Richmond Research Team) —_“" “igarettes. with 
° ; : thousands of 
Perfects ‘Enriched Flavor’ aiden tie 
Tobacco. country. 





The results were 
conclusive: 

MERIT was reported by a majority 
of smokers tested to deliver as 
much —or more —taste than cigarettes 
having up to 60% more tar! 

Repeat: delivered as much —or 
more — taste. 





After twelve years of intensive effort, 
a team of scientists at the Philip Morris 





January, 1976: 
Cigarette Market Bombshell! 


MERIT was introduced to smokers 
in January, 1976. In just three months, 
it had passed 45 older cigarette brands. 

By the end of the year, it had 
moved up to 13th position among all 
cigarette brands. 








Richmond Research Center success- 

fully isolated certain “key” flavor ingre- 

dients of tobacco in cigarette smoke. 
Natural ingredients that possess the 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Kings: 8 mq’ ‘tar, 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug: 77 
100's: 12mg’ ‘tar!’ 0.9mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC Method, 





“MERIT may turn out to be the overall, they liked the taste of new 12 





most successful new cigarette mg tar MERIT 100’s as much as the 
introduction ever. — The Maxwell higher tar brands tested! 
Report, December, 1976. The taste barrier for low tar smoking 
But smokers weren't interested in had been broken again. For the second 
MERIT success. They were interested time, MERIT delivered what high tar 
in—and excited about— MERIT taste. cigarette smokers had always said they 
So much so, that an unprecedented wanted: a good-tasting low tar cigarette. 
amount of unsolicited smoker mail 
came in applauding the breakthrough. December, 1977: 
“After smoking one pack, I was really 75% Of All MERIT Smokers 
amazed ... they ave as good as the Coming From High Tar Brands. 
oF >) > 7 Me >> A EEE 
acemuaieieiindaaiaas Mrs. Brenda Clar High tar smoking over? What 
seemed impossible to consider once, 
“Merit cigarettes have converted me may not seem so remote today. 


According to 
a recent survey, 
three-fourths of 
MERIT smokers 
have switched 
directly from 
a high tar 
brand! 

The toughest 
taste “critics” of 
low tar smoking 
are switching 
to—and sticking 


from a confirmed 
high tar cigarette 
smoker to a low 

tar smoker.” 


Robin Katz 


Many smokers 
requested that 
MERIT be 
made available 
in a longer 
length. 

That request 





a LOW TAR“ENRICHED FLAVOR’ with—MERIT. 
With the technology, the test results, 
January, 1977. and now this kind of response from 
Taste Science Breakthrough high tar smokers, there's little doubt. 
Brought To 100s Smokers. MERIT is the first major alternative 
—_— to high tar smoking. 
The MERIT technology that And you can taste Tee 


produced a whole new taste standard 
in low tar smoking was applied to a 
100 mm length cigarette with striking 
results. 

In tests against a number of major 


100 mm brands ranging from 17 mg MERIT 


to 19 mg tar, smokers reported that, Kings & 100% 
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has long been the leader in our industry, 

nor Walter Cronkite, who stands alone 

in his profession, needs me to applaud 

their enterprise and professionalism, but 

I will anyway. 

Roone Arledge, President 

ABC News, ABC Sports 

New York City 

TIME stands by its quote from Mr. Arledge 

which read as follows: “Cronkite took cred- 
it for breaking the logjam.” 


Help from the Handicapped 

Your article “Helping the Handi- 
capped” [Dec. 5] stated that the passage 
of the Rehabilitation Act would be a boon 
to the handicapped but costly for taxpay- 
ers. One must remember, however, that 
removing architectural and attitudinal 
barriers will begin to open doors to em- 
ployment of the handicapped. Once em- 
ployed, these people are no longer on wel- 
fare rolls but are on the nation’s tax rolls. 

There you will find your remuneration 
Robert R. Peters 
Bloomington, Minn. 


Red-Hot Stove 


As a fire-insurance adjuster in Min- 
nesota, I can see benefits of the wood stove 
(Dec. 5] to the homeowner and disaster 
to the small insurance companies. You 
wouldn't believe the wild ideas peorle 
have. Cheap little stoves that get red hot. 
Good stoves too near the walls—so the 
heat sets fire to the dwelling. Stovepipes 
plugged into old or too short chimneys. 
They all spell unwanted fire! 

John H. Stout 
St. Louis Park, Minn. 








Flynt’s Conversion 


I wouldn't dream of evaluating the 
sincerity of Smut Dealer Larry Flynt's 
conversion to being a Hustler for the Lord 
[Dec. 5]. But if Flynt has truly become a 
devotee of the “Big Boy upstairs,” 
can say is thal there must be some truth 
in the saying “miracles never cease.” 

For some strange reason, I'm inclined 
to believe that Flynt is sincere. Maybe 
it’s because he sounds so hokey. 

Joan E. Harrison 
Escondido, Calif. 


Larry Flynt converted? I don’t believe 
it. He has just made a slick invasion of 
the enemy’s camp, and once he starts 
printing and illustrating those purple 
parts of the Bible, it will make his Hus- 
tler magazine seem about as sexy as a seed 
catalogue. 

George Dorsey 
Eugene, Ore. 





Foil for Radar 

You mention dangers that Thor Hey- 
erdahl may face on his new voyage be- 
cause his reed boat will not show up on 





| radar screens [Nov. 28]. It could be made 
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to appear as big as a destroyer on radar 
screens by simply wrapping a roll of alu- 
minum foil around each of those beau- 
tifully crafted hull points used only for 
aesthetic purposes. The foil could be laid 
beneath the outer covering of reed to pre- 
serve the “purist” intent of Tigris. 

This impure fix would add no weight 
or surface alteration but might save the 
life of a man much respected and admired 
by all. 

Ed Merrell 
Paris 


Man of the Year 


President Jimmy Carter. a President 
who considers the ethical and moral im- 
plications of his actions. Whether we ap- 
prove or not, whether he succeeds or not, 
this makes him worthy of our respect. 

Daniel Neubourg 
Millersville, Pa. 


Man of the Year? | think West Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Schmidt de- 
serves it for the courage he showed dur- 
ing the nerve-shattering hijacking of that 
Lufthansa plane. His attitude taught some 
countries an exemplary lesson. 

Firmin Martens 
Eeklo, Belgium 


George Willig was the newsmaker of 
1977. By scaling a tower of the World 
Trade Center, he brought a new dimen- 
sion to the art of mountain climbing. 
George went to the top. 

Stephen A, Bregstone 
Springfield, Ill. 


I would like to nominate a true pa- 
triol, a man who is trying to make Amer- 
ica strong again, a man who is trying to 
make America great again, a man who is 
trying to make America a better place to 
live in, Ronald Reagan. 

Doug Jones 
Dixon, lil. 


Yankee Manager Billy Martin. This 
year he showed himself to be sometimes 
serene, sometimes scrappy and certainly 
a superstrategist. 

Joe Murphy 
Attleboro, Mass. 


“Red” Adair, for demonstrating ex- 
cellence rarely attained by man, in pre- 
venting disaster in the North Sea when it 
was threatened by an oil blowout. 

Thomas W. Mitcham 
Tucson, Ariz. 


The Man of the Year this year had 
better be a Woman! 

Mrs. Kenny L. Goering 

Wichita, Kans 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
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Read this and cry. 





Froilan lives in the highlands of Guatemala in a one Her name? We don't know. We found her wandering 
room hut with dirt floors and no sanitary facilities. the streets of a large South American city. Her mother 
Labor there is so cheap that, for men like Froilan’s is a beggar. What will become of this little girl? 
father, hard work and long hours still mean a life of No one knows. In her country, she’s just one of 
poverty. But now life is changing for Froilan. thousands doomed to poverty. 





The world is full of children like hese who desperately need someone to care, like the family 
who sponsors Froilan. 

It costs them $15 a month, and it helps give Froilan so very much. Now he eats regularly. 

He gets medical care. He goes to school. Froilan writes to his sponsors and they write to him. 
They share something very special. 

Since 1938 the Christian Children’s Fund has helped hundreds of thousands of children. But so 
many more need your help. Become a sponsor. You needn't send any money now —you can “meet” 
the child assigned to your care first. Just fill out and mail the coupon. You'll receive the child’s photo- 
graph, background information, and detailed instructions on how to write to the child. If you wish to 
sponsor the child, simply send in your first monthly check or money order for $15 within 10 days. 
If not, return the photo and other materials so we may ask someone else to help. 

Take this opportunity to “meet” a child who needs your help. Somewhere in the world, there’s 
a suffering child who will share something very special with you. Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 
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Dr. Verent J. Mills NTIMD4 








¥ CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 i 
I wish to sponsor a 0 boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help a 

T Please send my information package today. 

if } I want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send 0 
my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 

il and other material so you can ask someone else to help i 

-] I prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15 

iz © I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $ ______ 4 
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t Address — t 
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uf Member of Americz ‘an Council « f Ve jluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc i 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge St.. Toronto. Ontario M4T LYS 

| Statement of income and expenses available on request oy 
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Sliding Down the Polls 


ATIME survey shows doubts about Carter's ability but faith in his idealism | 


immy Carter likes to tell the story 

about a drunk hauled into a Georgia 

court, accused of starting a hotel fire 

while smoking in bed. He admits be- 
ing drunk but denies igniting the blaze 
“Your honor,” he tells the judge, “the bed 
was already on fire when I got in it.” 

That Georgia thigh-slapper provides 
the President with a metaphor to explain 
the trouble he has faced for almost a year. 
When he took office, his desk was piled 
high with work undone, needs neglected, 
problems postponed. Such urgent tasks as 
creating an energy policy, stopping the 
drain of Social Security funds and reform- 
ing the tax and welfare systems had been 
ignored or put off, largely because nobody 
had solutions that seemed workable or po- 
litically feasible. Like a quarterback who 


prefers the long bomb to the drudgery of | 


three yards and a cloud of dust, the Pres- 
ident threw a lot of comprehensive pro- 
grams at Congress. Often his timing was 
poor, his leadership inadequate, his grasp 
of the politics shaky. But unquestionably 
Carter has made gains along with his cel- 
ebrated setbacks 

Congress recessed last week for a 
month-long holiday without enacting his 
energy bill, and Carter called that the 
“only major failure” of his legislative pro- 
gram in 1977. But he had reason to be- 
lieve, as he told his press conference, that 
Congress would complete action “early 
next year.” Indeed, Senate and House 
conferees were coming closer to compro- 
mise. While Carter certainly would not 
get all he wants, and industry would not 
get all it wants either in terms of incen- 
tives, he had set the nation on the path to- 
ward sensible conservation and 
development of energy . 

Meanwhile, the Congress | 
agreed to legislation that would 
restore financial stability to the 
Social Security system—at the 
cost of a huge payroll tax in- 
crease (see following story). Part- 
ly to make up for it. the Pres- 
ident said that next year “we'll 
have a major [income] tax re- 
duction for both business and in- 
dividuals” as well as “substantial 
tax reform.” 

Though he has abandoned 
his idea of eliminating tax ben- 
efits for capital gains, at least in 
1978, businessmen remained un- 
certain and apprehensive about 
what tax reform might bring. 
| Through word and deed, Carter 
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has also antagonized many other key vot- 
ing groups. Farmers were disturbed be- 
cause he had proposed lower price sup- 
ports than a more generous Congress 
decided they merited. (At his press con- 
ference Carter expressed sympathy for 
the plight of many farmers but said that 
he would not have participated in their 
strike if he were still working the land in 
Sumpter County, Ga.) Labor was miffed 
because he did not put up protectionist 
walls against imports. and wanted him 
to endorse a larger increase in the min- 
imum wage. Many women were antag- 
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onized by his opposition to federally paid 
abortions for the poor. Blacks and big- | 
city mayors were upset that he did not 
call for more big-spending programs for 
federal jobs and urban revival 

Small wonder then that Carter has 
taken a pasting in the public opinion polls. 
His Gallup popularity rating, which rock- 
eted to 75% in March when the public was 
enamored of his folksy style, dropped to 
56% in late November. By that measure. 
Carter fell farther in his first ten months 
in office than any of his five immediate 
predecessors, except for Gerald Ford 

TIME has now confirmed Carter's 
slide in a more detailed poll, one of a se- 
ries conducted for the magazine by the 
opinion-research firm of Yankelovich. 
Skelly & White, Inc. But the telephone 
survey of 1,050 registered voters also 
turned up some favorable portents. It in- 
dicated reviews as mixed as Carter gets 
in Washington—some good, some bad, 
some mystified 

The poll showed that disappointment 
over Carter's performance and doubts 
about his ability to handle some problems. 
notably those involving the economy, are 
growing quickly and "higiificuntly The 
President has been unable to enlarge or 
harden his base of support; but he still 
has the opportunity to do so because most 
citizens continue to believe he is highly in- 
telligent, industrious, idealistic, moral and 
supportive of the average person's inter- 
ests. In short, the public remains capti- 
vated by the virtues that won him fol- 
lowers during the election campaign 
Even the Bert Lance affair made almost 
no dent in the popular perception of Car- 

ter’s probity. Further. responses 

2 to broader questions unrelated to 
© Carter indicate no significant 
3change over the last several 
months in the public’s feelings 
~ about the country’s general con- 
» dition and prospects. 
z What if, knowing what they 
know now, voters could choose 
again between Carter and Ger- 
ald Ford? Asked that question. 
44% chose Carter, 41° support- 
ed Ford and 15% were not sure 
This means the voters would 
elect Carter with just about the 
same plurality they gave him last 
| year. The South and the North- 
east are still the regions friend- 
liest to Carter. while the Mid- 
west is the region least hospita- 
ble to him in a test match against 
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An Oval Office Portrait catches President Jimmy Carter last week in a moment of introspection 
The popular reviews of his performance were as mixed as he gets in Washington: some good, some bad, some mystified 


onetime Midwesterner Ford. The racial 
breakdown shows that blacks, despite 
criticism of Carter by their leaders, re- 
main his strongest supporters; 66% would 
vote for him, 18% for Ford 


hat Carter gets such a small edge 
over a defeated rival who has sub- 
stantial opposition within his own 
party is a sign of the President's 
difficulties. That 15% made no choice is 
an even bigger indication of the elector- 
ate’s uncertainty. On all counts Ameri- 
cans in the late fall of 1977 appear to be 
ambivalent, inward-looking and far more 
concerned with pocketbook problems 
than any other issue 
Though the inflation rate has mod- 
erated and 3.5 million more Americans 
have jobs than a year ago, the voters still 
cite high prices and unemployment as 
their biggest worries. Those saying that 
they have “a lot” of confidence in Carter 
to cope with these issues have diminished 
from 33% in March to 18% last month, 
while those with “practically no” confi- 
dence have increased from 12% to 23%. 
Disappointment of a more general na- 
ture also forms a bearish trendline for 
Carter. In each of the three TIME/Yan- 
kelovich surveys starting in mid-March, 
voters were asked if their impressions of 
the President had changed since Inaugu- 
ration Day. Over the eight months, those 
with more favorable impressions have de- 
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creased from 48% to 17%, while those 
whose views of him are worse have quin- 
tupled to 29%. The people who said that 
their feelings had grown more negative 
were asked to explain why. The two rea- 
sons mentioned most often were that Car- 
ter has not lived up to his promises and 
seems unable to get things done. These 
and other responses to the survey add up 
to disappointment that Carter is not a 


stronger leader 
leadership on energy has been 


vi more vigorous than on any oth- 


er issue, and the percentage of those ac- 


any voters appear to have con- 
tradictory feelings. Carter's 


knowledging the severity of the energy | 





has dipped since March from 31% to 
28%, meaning that fewer individuals feel 
financially threatened now. Asked wheth- 
er they had a higher or lower standard of 
living than a year ago, 30% said that they 
are better off, while only 20% felt worse 
off, the balance felt no change. 

The overall state-of-the-nation ba- 
rometer, based on questions that measure 
how people feel about the country’s con- 
dition and their confidence in its future, 
has fluctuated in a narrow band since the 
first post-Inauguration sampling. Now at 
45, it is two points below the March figure, 
but still five points higher than at the time 
of the 1977 election. 

The poll makes clear that the status 
quo, while tolerable to many, is not 
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| problem has grown steadily. That should 


be a plus for the President. Yet, confi- 


| dence in his ability to deal with the issue 


has declined. Carter's largest slippage has 
been in those areas where he promised 
the most in the campaign: making Amer- 
icans feel good about themselves, provid- 
ing jobs for those who want to work, re- 
forming the welfare and tax systems. 
Another inconsistency shows up in 


Carter with the voters’ sense of the na- 
tion’s condition and their own economic 
security. They show no increase in dis- 
tress. Yankelovich has developed an eco- 
nomic insecurity indicator that measures 
the proportion of people who say that they 





jobs and paying their bills. This indicator 
12 7 


comparing the diminishing approval of 


are seriously worried about losing their | 


| 
| 
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enough to generate enthusiasm for a Pres- 
ident who fostered such high hopes. What 
would be enough is not certain. For exam- 
ple, responding to a question on taxation, 
69% said that they felt cheated in terms of 
services received. Yet 61% favored a fed- 
eral employment bill that would guaran- 
tee a job to everybody who wants one—a 
step that would surely demand more tax- 
es and presumably raise the possibility of 
increasingly inferior services. 

TIME’s poll suggests strongly that Car- 
ter, who ran for office as an unconvention- 
al, non-Establishment politician, is pay- 
ing a price for that aloof status. He 
remains an enigmatic figure and one who 
has yet to learn the amorphous art of 
building constituencies to get things 
done. & 








Saving Social 
Security 


To do it, Americans will pay 
$227 billion by 1987 
ouse Republican Whip Robert Mi- 


H chel of Illinois exclaimed last week: 
“This is the biggest tax bill we've ever 
passed—bar anything! People out in the 
country are disturbed and incensed.” 


| Confided Illinois Republican Represen- 


tative John Anderson: “A lot of fellows 
are worried about defending this bill in 
the fall campaigns.” 

But despite the concern about polit- 
ical consequences, there was considerable 
satisfaction among Republicans as well 
as Democrats that Congress had finally 
agreed on legislation to restore the Social 
Security system’s financial health. The 
cure—tax increases amounting to $227 
billion over the next ten years—passed 
the Senate by a vote of 56 to 21 and the 
House by 189 to 163. Declared a pleased 
Jimmy Carter: “It's a good resolution of 
a very serious problem.” 

The alternative to passing the bill was 


| letting Social Security go bust. Billions in 


revenue have been draining out of the sys- 


| tem since 1975, primarily because of high 


unemployment and increases in benefits 
to keep up with inflation. In fiscal 1977 
the deficit ran to $5.6 billion, v. system re- 
serves of $46.1 billion. Without new rev- 
enues, the system was expected to go 
bankrupt in the early 1980s. 


T: take some sting out of the bill, Con- 
gress postponed the big tax increases 
until 1979. This year the Social Security 
tax rate was 5.85% on the first $16,500 of 
an employee's wages (earnings above that 
are not taxed for Social Security). This 
meant that the maximum payment for 
workers and bosses was $965 each. Under 
the old law, the maximum tax was already 
scheduled to rise next year to $1,071. The 
bite under the new law will begin in 1979, 
when the maximum payment will be 
$1,404 on a salary of $22,900. By 1987 it 
will be $3,046 on a salary of $42,600 
Workers earning $10,000 this year paid 
$585 in Social Security taxes; by 1987, they 
will pay $715. People who earned $20,000 
this year paid $965 to Social Security, but 
will shell out $1,430 in 1987. | 

To get the bill passed and themselves 
home for Christmas, Senators dropped an 
amendment sponsored by Delaware Re- 
publican William Roth to give parents a 
$250 tax credit for each son or daughter 
enrolled in college. Roth finally bowed to 
intense pressure, much to the relief of Re- 
publican Leader Howard Baker, Demo- 
cratic Leader Robert Byrd and Senate 
Finance Committee Chairman Russell 
Long. Said Roth: “I fought the good fight. 
but there will be another day.” 

Many economists fear the legislation 
could be a staggering blow to the econ- 
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omy, which is already burdened with an 
unemployment rate of 6.9% and inflation 
of 6.5%, and is expected to face some trou- 
ble in 1979, Said Thomas Dernburg, se- 
nior economist for the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee: “The vote 
was an amazing mental flip-flop. No one 
would consider raising the income tax 
with the economy in this state.” 

The Social Security increases could be 
a major barrier to bringing down the un- 
employment rate. The new taxes will add 
enormously to the cost of hiring addition- 
al workers, especially for jobs paying close 
to the minimum wage (which will reach 
$2.90 an hour by 1979). Certainly con- 
sumers will have to pick up at least part 
of the employer’s share of the new taxes 
in the form of higher prices. By 1981 the 
additional Social Security taxes will 
amount to almost $20 billion annually 
—just about the size of the tax cut that 
President Carter will recommend next 





Senators Baker, Long and Byrd congratulating one another on Social Security bill's passage 














The Importance 


I: the pin-stripe halls of the Federal Reserve Building, ap- 
propriately located on Constitution Avenue and just a 
shadow’s length from the Lincoln Memorial, the phones jan- 
gled incessantly last Wednesday evening. Aides to Chair- 
man Arthur Burns listened, amazed and amused. 

Arthur was going to make it—he would be reappointed 
next day by Jimmy Carter, whispered the first caller. Ring, 
ring. Another voice. Sorry, it was all off. The President was 
dropping Burns as chairman. The negative word from the 
White House would soon be public. Jangle, jangle. New 
rumor running through the city. In just a few minutes Car- 
ter would speak in the Mayflower Hotel to the Business 
Council, a group of high-powered corporate chiefs, and drop 
his bombshell: Burns would have another four-year term as 
Fed chairman. Carter indeed met with the council, but he 
never mentioned Burns. 

It is a commentary on our times that Arthur Burns, 
the conservative, grandfatherly economist of 73, has be- 
come a national folk hero. Barbara Walters nags him for 
an interview. He twinkles, touches another match t to one 


year as a spur to the economy. g | But economists fear that the bill could be a staggering blow to the nation’s economy 


The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 
a 


of Being Arthur 


politics. Burns views his ideas as good for the country’s soul 
—and its pocketbook. 

“He is Mr. Check and Balance,” says New York’s ad- 
miring Republican Congressman Barber Conable, suggest- 
ing further that this country has developed a sound un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the counterforces needed 
within the Government to constrain careless or inexpe- 
rienced power, “Arthur is a great politician,” adds Con- 
able. “He is a master of the pregnant pause. He knows 
when to clean his pipe. He can answer the most com- 
plicated questions with ‘I doubt it,’ and the world is thun- 
derstruck with his wisdom. When he comes to testify 
before any committee, the whole committee shows up. He 
has the same effect on the members that Henry Kissinger 
had. He seems to be right.” 

Arthur Burns may not be right. In fact, his record is open 
to many questions. The money supply has often jumped and 
fallen erratically; sometimes it seems that the Fed has lost 
control. But Burns has become more than the country’ s chief 
central banker. Part of the reason for that is a growing public 





of his hundred or so pipes, and declines. In- 
ternational bankers claim, perhaps extrav- 
agantly, that his reappointment is needed 
to steady the stumbling dollar. American 
businessmen have raised him to near saint- 
hood, even those who do not necessarily | 
agree with all of Burns’ tactics but want 
him to stay. Housewives, engineers and 
preachers write Burns that the nation needs 
him. He has become a soft-voiced beguil- 
ing problem for Carter. 

Burns reads his Bible every night (about 
the same time that Jimmy Carter does) 
and he plots his genial strategy of survival. 
He wants another term as Fed chairman, 
and not because he likes to go to capital par- 
ties and enjoys the aroma of power (which 
he does). But he thinks he is doing right 
by the nation to restrain the money sup- 
ply, to preach a little caution, to stand im- Chairman Burns 








¢ appreciation of, and sympathy for, Ameri- 

2 can business. Since the spring of 1975, Burns 

= calculates that the private sector of the econ- 

° omy has added between 7 million and 8 mil- 
lion new jobs. Not even the most grandiose 
Government employment schemes could 
touch that achievement. It now is plain to 
most people that if the private sector falters, 
the unemployment problem will become 
monstrous, beyond Government's power to 
cope. Burns’ tactics of restraint are designed 
to cool inflation, which he feels is the basic 
cause of unemployment. 

Another thing: Burns runs, in his own 
words, “a house of integrity.” Respect for in- 
tegrity is not lost in this age. So what counts 
now is not so much Arthur Burns’ record as 
his aura. It may be that his qualities of char- 
acter and conservatism have been around so 
long that they have re-emerged as the future 





mune from White House blandishmentsand_ It’s the aura that counts. —whether he is reappointed or not. 
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(Only 9 mg. tar} 


The Natural Cigarette. }\\ SAR > =< *The National Test. 
All major brands enhance their flavor | O} \ ’ =~ Regular king-size filter smokers—both 
artificially. Only Real gives you all &S =i) full-flavor and low tar smokers— tested 


natural taste because Real uses only the 
finest tobacco blend to which nothing 
artificial has been added. Nothing. 

You get great satisfying taste. And 
all of it is natural. All of it. 

Now enjoy the cigarette that says it 
tastes best—and proves it. Low tar Real, 
the natural cigarette. Only 9 mg. tar. 


Real Filter and major non-menthol low tar 
brands. Each person smoked one low tar 
brand on an unidentified basis and rated it. 
Real Filter was rated higher overall than 
every low tar brand tested. It was rated 
higher on taste, satisfaction, natural taste 
and rich flavor. Yet Real has only 9 mg. tar. 


The natural cigarette. Nothing artificial added. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Strikers taunting workers crossing a picket line at the Coors brewery in Golden, Colo. 


Bitter Beercott 


A dispute over privacy rights 





A= Coors beer is sold almost ex 
clusively in 14 Western states, it is 
the nation’s fifth bestselling beer and has 
become something of a status symbol in 
the East, Presidents Eisenhower and Ford 
used to bring cases of Coors back to Wash- 
ington aboard Air Force jets after trans- 
continental trips. Actor Paul Newman al- 
ways drank Coors on movie sets when it 
was available 

But as a huge Coors advertising bal- 
loon floated aloft in the company’s home 
state of Colorado last month, football fans 
booed in Denver's Mile High Stadium 
Reason: for nearly nine months the Ad- 
olph Coors Co. brewery, the world’s larg- 
est, has been the target of an unusual 
strike and boycott that are supported by 
a formidable, if somewhat incongruous al- 
liance of activists that includes women’s 
groups, Chicanos, homosexuals and civil 
libertarians. The issue is nol wages but 
the right of privacy. In fact, the average 
salary at the company, which has been 
controlled for three generations by the 
wealthy Coors family of Golden, Colo., is 
a hefty $19,500 for a 42-hour week 

Coors workers began the strike in 
April, when the company, which 
has been a union shop for 42 years, 
sought to limit seniority rights and 
diminish the authority of Local 
366 of the brewery workers union 
over its 1.472 members. But the 
union quickly turned the dispute 
into an ideological confrontation 
with Chairman William Coors, 
61, and his brother Joseph, 60, a 
well-known backer of the John 
Birch Society and other right- 
wing causes. The union’s allies 
are particularly upset by the 
firm’s practice of using lie- 
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detector tests to probe into the lives of 
job applicants, and claim that Coors dis- 
criminales against minorities 

In a series of affidavits collected by 
the union, striking employees charged 
that lie-detector tests used by the com- 
pany to screen job applicants required 
them to answer such questions as: What 
are your sex preferences? How often do 
you change your underwear? Have you 
ever done anything with your wife that 
could be considered immoral? Are you a 
homosexual? Are you a Communist? The 
union maintains that these questions are 
invasions of privacy. Says Union Business 
Manager David Sickler: “When you get 
through being grilled on that lie detector 
you feel dirty.” 

Coors executives say they did not 
know such questions were on the tests 
which were prepared by outside poly- 
graph companies and used before 1975 
Since then, they say. Coors has not per- 
mitted any questions concerning sex in 
its polygraph exams. But the union now 
wants Coors to stop using the tests, which 
the firm refuses to do. William Coors ar- 
gues that the tests help reveal “whether 
the applicant may be hiding some health 
problem” and ensure that “the applicant 
does not want the job for some subver- 
sive reason such as sabotaging our oper- 
ation.” There is some basis for the com- 
pany’s concern: last August a 
tipster directed police to a pipe 
bomb at a Coors recycling plant 
in a Denver suburb. 

Because of widespread indig- 
nation over the tests among lib- 
erals, the strikers have many sym- 
pathizers. Gay rights groups say 
they have persuaded 100 bars in 
San Francisco to stop selling 
Coors. In Los Angeles, feminists 
have joined the boycott to protest 
the polygraph exams and Joseph 
Coors’ backing of Phyllis Schlafly. 
the leader of the anti-Equal 





Rights Amendment forces. The Los An- 
geles chapter of the National Organiza- 
tion for Women has asked ERA support- 
ers to bring aluminum cans to a Coors 
recycling center and demand that the 
company pay for them with checks made 
out to the local pro-ERA campaign. Chi- 
cano boycotters accuse Coors of racial dis- 
crimination in hiring. a charge that the 
company denies 


eter Coors, 31. the company’s mar- 

keting vice president, concedes that 
the boycott has been painful: sales in Cal- 
ifornia, which account for almost 45% of 
the company’s volume. are down by 15% 
A possible settlement is complicated by 
the company’s demand that the union ac- 
cept an open shop, which became a man- 
agement goal after 53% of the strikers 
crossed picket lines and returned to work 
last spring. But Peter Coors thinks that 
Coors has weathered the worst. Says he 
“If we've been hurt, then we've been hurt 
as much as we're going to be hurt.” 

Indeed, bartenders in the West are 
serving up plenty of Coors these days. Bel- 
lying against a bar in Los Angeles, Plumb- 
er Wallace Wirtzberger declared: “I could 
care less about the strike or boycou. I'm 
going to keep drinking Coors.” Paul New 
man, a frequent backer of liberal causes. 
disagrees. Says he: “All the good things 
about Coors are simply outweighed by the 
company’s violations of people's privacy 
and rights Newman now drinks 
Budweiser a 


Black Milepost 


Reaching the top in Atlanta 


a rightly pride themselves on 
their good race relations. Blacks and 
whites worked together to head off seri- 
ous racial strife in the 1960s. They avoid- 
ed further confrontations in the 1970s by 
compromising on a token voluntary 
school busing program. For four years At- 
lanta has had a black mayor. Maynard 
Jackson. Last week the city passed an- 
other milepost, for itself and the South, 
when Jesse Hill Jr.. 51, a black insurance 
execulive, became president of the Alan- 
ta Chamber of Commerce, in effect be- 
coming the titular head of the city’s most- 
ly white business establishment 

About the least impressed person in 
town was Hill. Said he: “Its an honor, 
but it’s not the first time I’ve had a lead- 
ership position that crossed racial lines 
He is president of the Atlanta Life In- 
surance Co.. founded by an ex-slave in 
1905, and a director of Delta Airlines. In 
1974 he became the first black member 
of the state university system’s board of re- 
gents. As Chamber president, Hill expects 
to be little different from his predecessors 
“Everything has changed,” he says, “but 
everything is the same. Our main job is 
still to promote and enhance the econom- 
ic vitality of Atlanta.” oa 





Three of the Aces in action before they died; the DC-3 wreckage as seen from the boxcar used to remove the bodies 


Holiday Eve Disasters 


A plane crash and a dormitory fire stun two campuses 


4 tudents across the country last week 
were preparing to put aside their 
books and head home for the holidays 
But the festive mood at two colleges was 
abruptly snapped by fiery disasters 
>» The Purple Aces were the pride and 
passion of Evansville, Ind. Home games 
were often sold out. Season tickets to the 
best seats were so hard to come by that 
diehard fans fought over them in divorce 
settlements. and for good reason. The 
University of Evansville basketball team 
won five national small-college champi- 
onships for the southern Indiana univer- 
sity and this year moved up into the Na 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association's 
prestigious Division |. Evansville hired 
big-time Coach Bobby Watson from Oral 
Roberts University. recruited some hot 
shooting and revived an old 
mascot a cartoon riverboat gambler hold- 
ing a winning poker hand of four aces. In 
spite of a record of one win and three loss- 
es, spirits were high as the team boarded a 
chartered DC-3 for the 70-min. hop to 
Nashville and a game against Middle 
Tennessee State University 

Flight 216 lifted off the runway into 
the rainy, foggy night and then banked 
left. Exactly one minute later, the plane 
thudded to the ground and burst into 
flames. The bodies of all 29 
aboard were like Jjackstraws 
around the twisted fuselage. They includ 
ed 14 members of the Purple Aces, Coach 
Watson, the assistant director of athlet 
ics and two student managers 

Investigators for the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board immediately 
began trying to piece together what had 
happened to Flight 216. Two possibilities 
engine failure or improperly stored bag- 


freshmen 


persons 


strewn 
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gage that threw the plane out of balance 

The was the sixth in which 
members of a U.S. athletic team travel 
ing as a group were killed and the second 
in which an entire team was wiped out 
The first was in 1961. when all 18 mem 
bers of the U.S. figure-skating team per 
ished in the crash of a chartered jet in 
Belgium. Federal 
charter pilots to pass stiff medical and fly- 
ing tests and hold small charter firms to 
almost the same strict maintenance re 
quirements met by big commercial car 
riers. The DC-3 in last week’s crash was 
almost 30 years old but. according to of- 
ficials at the safety board. appeared to 


crash 


regulations require 


have been kept in good condition by its 





Grieving friends of the Purple Aces 


The bodies were strewn like jackstraws 


National Jet Service Inc. of 
Indianapolis 

After the disaster, the victims 
were put in rubber bags, removed from 
the crash site aboard a railroad boxcar 
and brought back to Evansville. Next 
morning 1.500 students crammed 
into the university chapel for eulogies and 
prayers, On Sunday fans paid their last re 
spects to the team at a memorial service 
in Roberts Stadium. The rest of the bas 
ketball season has been canceled. Said Ju 
nior Rory Hennings. 20. a close friend of 
four players who died: “I hadn't gotten 
to see them play this year because I was 
working the night of the only home game 
Now I'm never going to see them play 


owner 


bodies 


some 


again 

>» Coeds in four-story Aquinas Hall, the 
largest women’s dormitory at Rhode Is- 
land's Providence College. had stopped 
their late-night cramming for final exams 
to engage in a bit of holiday fun. Com 
peting for a $100 prize for the most elab 
orately decorated dorm, students on the 
top floor of the 38-year-old building past 
ed gaily colored tissue paper and Christ 
mas posters on the walls and hung crepe 
paper streamers from the ceilings. One 
MERRY CHRISTMAS with 
spray snow on the windows; another ad- 
justed a gooseneck desk lamp to shine on 
a cardboard nativity scene set up on three 
metal garbage cans in the corridor 


coed scrawled 


hortly before 3 a.m.. the festive dec 

orations caught fire, turning the 120- 
ft.-long hallway into a tunnel of flames 
Aroused by a shrill fire alarm. residents 
on the floors rushed down three 
stairways to safety. Some students on the 
fourth floor prudently their 
rooms, which were separated from the 
corridor by fire-resistant doors; they were 
plucked to safety by fire fighters on lad- 
ders. But others panicked, threw open 
their doors and plunged into the inferno 


lower 


stayed in 
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in a desperate sprint for the stairs. Two 
coeds leaped to their deaths on the fro- 
zen ground 40 ft. below. Said one sobbing 
Providence student: “People were telling 
them not to jump. I guess they didn't 
hear.” Fire fighters needed only 42 min- 
utes to douse the blaze—but that was time 
enough for seven young women to die and 
15 others to be injured. Five bodies were 
found huddled together in the corridor 
less than 75 ft. from the nearest escape 
stairway 

Aquinas Hall had easily passed a city 
safety inspection last September. Further. 
investigators said there were no violations 
of the city’s fire code, even though the dor- 
mitory is not equipped with sprinklers, 
outside fire escapes or smoke detectors In 
every room. Providence city regulations 
require all these to be installed in new 
buildings. But the rules exempt dormito- 
ries that were built before the code took ef- 
fect last year 

The day after the fire, final exams 
were canceled, and students packed their 
bags to head for home. The Dominican 
priests who run the college made plans to 
attend the dead students’ funerals and vis- 
it the families of those who were injured 
Fire officials sifted the debris for clues to 
the cause of the blaze. The most likely sus- 
pect: the gooseneck lamp that had illumi- 
nated the cardboard créche s 





Student awaiting rescue by fire fighters 


The hallway turned into a tunnel of flames 
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G.I. Robles and Wife Ada in front of their home, a former Gasthaus in West Germany 






A Tough Fight in West Germany 


For some G.1.s with families, poverty has become the enemy 


any American servicemen in West 

Germany can no longer afford va- 
cation cruises on the Rhine with their 
families. Others are doing all of their 
shopping these days at military post ex- 
changes, where there is little variety but 
prices are 40% lower than at German 
stores. A few young G.I.s have written 
bad checks to keep their children in nur- 
sery schools while their wives look for 
jobs. Some have shipped their families 
back to the U.S 

Cases of financial distress have be- 
come increasingly common among the 
224,000 US. soldiers and airmen in Ger- 
many. The US. dollar has been declin- 
ing in value for years and since January 
has plunged 11% against the deutsche 
mark (see ECONOMY & BUSINESS). Says 
Brigadier General David E. Watts. 49. 
deputy commander of the 21st Support 
Command at Kaiserslautern, recalling the 
1950s when the dollar bought 4.2 DMs 
“Germany used to be a paradise.” 

The worst-off servicemen are some 
16,000 low-ranking enlisted men who 
brought their wives and children with 
them. Soldiers used to say. “If the Army 
had wanted you to have a wife it would 
have issued you one.” But to fill the ranks 
of today’s volunteer force. the Army has 
been encouraging enlistments by young 
men who have wives or who want to mar- 
ry soon. Nonetheless, the Army still does 
not pay transportation costs and living al- 
lowances for most men under the rank of 
sergeant; nor does it provide them with 
low-cost housing on military bases. On 
some bases in Germany, as many as 70% 
of the young G.I.s are married and thou- 
sands of them are living in poverty 

At Kaiserslautern, Angel Robles, 21. 





who earns $635 a month as a specialist 
fourth class. spent $1,200 to bring over his 
wife Ada last summer and rented a two- 
bedroom apartment for $290 a month 
Reports TIME Correspondent Barrett Sea- 
man: “It is a former storefront Gasthaus 
[bar] that was converted to living quarters 
The bedrooms once were storerooms 
Draped over an oil-burning heater is a 
blue blanket to keep soot from staining the 
walls and ceiling. The apartment ts con- 
stantly cold, and ventilation is poor. Many 
couples in their situation—especially ones 
with children—are running up big debts 
The Robleses have barely managed to 
break even, but will slip into the red if the 
dollar keeps declining.” 

The Army does what it can to help 
In some cases, it arranges for loans of fur- 
niture. appliances and even emergency 
food. In the first eleven months of this 
year, Kaiserslautern’s Army Emergency 
Relief office made 326 interest-free loans 
totaling $95.467 to G.I. families 


so" military officers fear that many 
young soldiers with families will re- 
fuse to re-enlist, thus adding to the Army's 
recruitment problems. Says Major Gen- 
eral Lawrence Jones Jr.. head of the 21st 
Support Command at Kaiserslautern 
“We need authority to transport and 
house a// married soldiers.” Extending 
these benefits to all married servicemen 
would cost the Army about $50 million 
The Pentagon feels that its first priority 
is funding weapons systems. Poverty 


| among G.I. families does not rank high 


on the list of official priorities. But, Gen- 
eral Jones warns, “the alternative is to re- 
cruit only single soldiers. I doubt if we 


could attract enough.” 2 
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Life at Synanon Is Swinging 


A once respected drug program turns into a kooky cult 





nm a cavernous California mountain 
lodge, some 40 smiling people, their 
shiny, shaved heads reflecting the danc- 
ing flames of a roaring fire, oohed, ahed 
and applauded. A lawyer had just pledged 
to file ten divorces for the ten highest bid- 
ders at a fund-raising auction on New 
Year’s Eve, At a wooden table a grizzled, 
gruff man who wears a cap emblazoned 
with the message I'M THE MEANEST S.0.B 
IN THE VALLEY nodded his approval 
Charles (Chuck) Dederich, 64, was add- 
ing another ritual to his famed commune 
Synanon: wife swapping 
That is quite a reach for a 19-year- 
old organization that was once widely ad- 
mired and imitated as a seemingly suc- 
cessful program for rehabilitating alcohol- 
ics and drug addicts. Dederich established 
a no-nonsense, self-help program that in- 
cluded the “game,” a rugged encounter 
session in which participants acted out 
their inmost hostilities. Learning the truth 
about themselves supposedly helped them 
stay off drugs or booze. But in recent years, 
Dederich has had more grandiose ambi- 
lions and transformed Synanon into a re- 
ligious cult with himself as high priest and 
prophet. It now attracts fewer addicts and 


more middle-class eccentrics in search of | 


new adventures in living 

Since its shoestring beginning in an 
Ocean Park, Calif., garage, Synanon has 
done very well by itself. The tax-exempt, 
nonprofit organization has 883 adults and 
300 children living in luxury on two 
ranches in the Sierra foothills, 
beach-front property in Santa Mon- 
ica and Tomales Bay and in a con- 
verted San Francisco paint factory 
Most members pay a minimum 
$400 a month for room, board and 
uplift, but some contribute much 
more. One woman has donated 
more than $1 million. Synanon’s as- 
sets, including ten aircraft and 400 
cars, trucks and motorcycles, total 
almost $30 million. Its advertising 
and specialty-gifis business netted 
$2.4 million last year; donations and 
other income amounted to another 
$5.5 million. Dederich draws an an- 
nual salary of $100,000 and pays his 
top corporate officers from $30,000 
to $50,000. “A lot of guys could do 
this thing from an old Ford road- 
ster and sit on an orange crate,” he 
says, while munching on powdered 
lettuce from a silver bowl. “They're 
holy men; I'm not. I need a $17,000 
Cadillac. We are in the people busi- 
ness just exactly as if we were build- 
ing Chevrolet axles.” 

Indeed, the people at Synanon 
are treated much as if they were in- 
terchangeable automobile _ parts, 
and Dederich is certainly in the 
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Synanon Founder Charles (Chuck) Dederich 
Treating people as if they were axles 


driver's seat. He makes the rules as he 
goes along, and the members never know 
what is coming next. “Chuck is marvel- 
ous,” says Terri Haberman, 30, who has 
lived at Synanon for nine years. “He has 
this amazing quality of being able to ar- 
ticulate what we want to do before we 
even know what it is we want.” 

In 1970 Dederich decided that be- 
cause he was giving up smoking, every- 





Communard Ken Blair, ex-Wife Jody and Present Wife Rachel ;,, 


body else would too. In 1975 the women 
at Synanon began shaving their heads 
Any that refused were ostracized. When 
Dederich’s wife Betty went on a diet in 
1976, all the other members had to cut 
down on the vittles. That same year De- 
derich concluded that Synanon had too 
many kids. So all the men were pressured 
into having vasectomies, except Dederich 
“IT am not bound by the rules,” he says 
“I make them.” 


his year Betty Dederich died. Deder- 

ich found another woman and 
soon decided that everyone would ben- 
efit by taking a new mate. Couples who 
had been married for as long as 30 years 
are now in the process of divorcing and 
remarrying. “I didn’t know whom to mar- 
ry.” confesses Linda Buonaiuto, 32. “I 
asked my girlfriends to make the de- 
cision for me. I ended up with Walter.” 
she adds with a tentative glance at her 
new husband, “and it’s just great.” An- 
other member philosophizes: “Wife swap- 
ping used to be thought of as a vice. But 
we take a vice and turn it into a virtue 
It's been an exhilarating experience.” 

Not, of course, for everybody. While 
Synanon has moved in new, provocative 
directions, its membership has dropped 
from a peak of 1.800 in 1972 to 1,183 
today. Among those to leave was De- 
derich’s brother William, who did not 
want to break up his marriage of 37 
years, Those who stay at Synanon seem 
to be as hooked on the place as any junk- 
i¢ on his drugs. “They want somebody 
to tell them what to do,” says Sydney 
Fischer, who left the commune in 1976 
after living there for four years. “It’s 
like having a big daddy.” 

Former residents as well as out- 
siders have begun to question 
whether the new, swinging Syn- 
anon should be spared paying taxes 
Since it currently devotes much 
less time to rehabilitation. The 
California department of health 
is showing interest in Synanon, 
and the Marin County grand jury 
is investigating reports of child 
abuse. Some 132 children, who 
have been sent to Synanon by 
courts, probation officers and 
distraught parents across the coun- 
try, are housed in a separate com- 
pound and designated the “punk 
squad.” 

Dederich says he is not wor- 
ried, but admits he is toying with 
the idea of giving up the rehabil- 
itation business and moving to 
Washington to start an operation 
that will distribute distressed mer- 
chandise, such as_ mislabeled 
canned food and slightly flawed 
clothing, to the needy. “It’s a 
bigger notion than Synanon is 
now,” Dederich says. “I have 
the normal desire to get my name 
the newspapers and_ history 





The exhilaration of making a virtue out of a vice 


books.” 2 
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How to Stuff a Turkey 


Weird and wonderful things go on sale 
during the holiday season, from His and 
Her windmills ($16.000 each) at Neiman- 
Marcus in Dallas to 15-lb. boxes of Irish 
peat ($14.90). which one Rhode Islander 
is advertising as Yule fuel. This year one 
can even buy a turkey dinner—buy din- 
ner, that is. for Meleagris gallapavo, the 
American wild turkey. The offer comes 
from the Felix Neck Wildlife Sanctuary 





on Martha's Vineyard, where as many as 
650 wild ducks. geese and turkeys peck 
through 200 Ibs. of corn. oats. wheat and 
high-protein dog food at a sitting 

To help pay its $20-a-day winter food 
bill, the sanctuary is asking conservation- 
ists to become “foster parents” to a fowl 
of their choice. For $10, the proud “par- 
ent” receives an announcement of the 
“adoption.” a drawing of a bird and vis- 
iting privileges at the preserve for a year 
The sanctuary has so far collected more 
than $2.000 in adoption fees, all from peo- 
ple who presumably would rather see a 
bird do its own stuffing this Christmas 


The Krishna Kringles 


Panhandlers from the International 
Society for Krishna Consciousness are a 
common sight on the streets of American 
cities. But at this time of year, some mem- 
bers of the sect exchange their saffron 
robes for red suits and white whiskers and 
begin chanting a Western mantra: “Ho. 
ho. ho.” Santa Claus may not be a Hindu 
deity, but the Hare Krishna people have 
discovered that he has a divine power to 
attract charitable donations 

Christian charities consider the Hare 
Santas to be a pain in the collection plate 
Don Schwartz. Manhattan-based opera- 
tions director for the Volunteers of Amer- 
ica. complains that they often crowd his 
own Kris Kringles off the streets. In Kan- 
sas City, Mo., assaull charges are pend- 
ing against a Hare Santa who allegedly 
struck a Salvation Army bell ringer to 
make her move from a choice location 
In Chicago. police arrested six Krishna 
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Kringles for soliciting funds under false 
pretenses. then released them but ordered 
them to doff their Santa outfits. None- 
theless. the organization has no intention 
of changing its methods. pointing out 
—accurately—that no religious group has 
exclusive rights to the Santa symbol. Adds 
Krishna Public Affairs Director Mike 
Grant: “Our funds are being used for spir- 
itual purposes and that, in the broader def- 
inition of charity. is charity.” 





Wanted: Bat Handler 


Out of work? The Department of La- 
bor last week issued an updated edition 
of its Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
used primarily by employment counsel- 
ors. The S-lb. catalogue defines, and as- 
signs a nine-digit index number to. each 
of 20.000 job titles. including such eso- 
terica as sword swallower (159.647-010). 
rock breaker (770.687-034) and brassiere- 
cup-mold cutter (781.682-010) 

The new edition of the dictionary, the 
first since 1965. dropped 3.500 obsolete ti- 
les. such as bowling-pin setters, but added 
2.100 new ones. To comply with the equal 





employment opportunity law. cataloguers 
tortuously rewrote some old job titles. A 
bat boy became a bat handler. a shoe- 
shine boy a shoe shiner. and a draftsman 
a drafter. But the title of job No. 159.647- 
022. someone who “parades across stage 
to provide background for a chorus line.” 
remained unchanged. Even bureaucrats 
could not swallow “show person.” 





Sending 'Em to the Chair 


Instead of jail terms or fines. Circuit 
Court Judge Sam Harrod Il. 37. often 
used to sentence young offenders to hair- 
cuts. loss of their drivers’ licenses or a 
day of picking up cans and boules along 
the highways. Says the judge. an eleven- 
year veteran of the bench in rural Wood- 
ford County. Ill: “The courts have be- 
come the parents of last resort. | was 
trying to get young people to change their 
ways before they got sent to prison.” But 
the American Civil Liberties Union com- 
plained to the Illinois Courts Commission 
that his sentences were violating the de- 
fendants’ civil rights. Agreeing. the com- 
mission suspended Harrod for 30 days 

The judge appealed to the Illinois Su- 
preme Court, which. after pondering his 
case for a year. has ruled unanimously 
that he did no wrong. But Harrod’s vic- 
tory may be hollow. Fearful of stirring 
up more trouble. the judge has not de- 
cided whether to resume sentencing shag- 
gy-haired miscreants to terms in the bar- 
ber’s chair. even though he remains 
convinced that in many cases, prison cells 
or fines are too harsh a punishment, Says 
he: “I'm going to wait and see. I've been 
burned by this.” 


But Will It Work? 


Florida State Senator Rob- r—7 


ert Graham, 41. is trying to \ 
work his way into the Gover- ¥ 
nor’s office—literally By the 
time of the Democratic prima- 
ry next September. he expects 
to have been employed for one 
day in each of 100 different 
jobs. In this way. he hopes to 
get “in touch with the peo- 
ple” and become known as 
the workingman’s candidate 
—even though he is a million- 
aire real estate developer and 
cattleman 

By last week Graham had 
worked his way through 41 
jobs. including schoolteacher. 





tugboat deck hand. cigar maker. stable 


_ hand and peanut vendor. He sprained and 


= cut his wrist while unloading 
nitrate from a boxcar. As a ho- 
a tel bellhop. he carried the bags 
of a rival candidate. Florida 
Attorney General Robert She- 
vin. 43. This week Graham will 
try—what else?—being Santa 
ata shopping center 
With 58 jobs to go. he is 
moving up in the field of sev- 
en candidates. but his polls 
show him far from the lead 
Nonetheless. Graham expects 
“some very real benefits later 
on” Meaning. perhaps. that if 
he loses. he can always adver- 
lise his services as an experi- 
enced jack of all trades. 
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Menachem Begin’'s Big Blitz 


Round 2 opens with a campaign for U.S. support 


An Israeli official, trying sum up 
Middle East events, turned to metaphor 
It was a storm that blew away the old 
leaves and limbs and left Sadat and Be- 
gin at the top of a very high tree, precar- 
iously balanced and swaying in the wind 
Now they will have to grasp each other's 
hands to keep from falling 


10 


hatever else Egyptian Presi- 

dent Anwar Sadat’s peace ini- 

tative may have accomplished 

it has blown not just a fresh 

breeze but a whirlwind through the diplo- 
macy of the Middle East. It was scarcely a 
month ago that Sadat made his historic 
trip to Jerusalem. Last Wednesday, exact- 
ly 26 days later, Egyptian and Israeli del- 
egates were sitting down together in a 
Cairo conference room, in the very shad- 
ow of the pyramids, to lay the groundwork 
for full-scale peace talks. At the very mo- 
ment that the session was being called to 
order, Israeli Premier Menachem Begin 
was headed for Washington to meet with 
President Carter, a sudden summit con 
ference arranged in a matter of hours at 
Begin's request. After two meetings with 
Carter—one early Friday, one late Sat- 
urday—Begin said that he would confer 
with Sadat in Egypt within the next sev- 
eral days, probably over the Christmas 
weekend. The determination to keep the 


Premier Begin lunches with Senators Henry Jackson (left) and Clifford Case in Washington 


peace initiative moving was invigorating 
and bold. But it also revealed the degree 
to which Begin and Sadat recognized that 
they were precariously balanced indeed 

Begin’s dilemma had been how to de- 
vise a suitable response to Sadat’s stun- 
ning peace overture. As days went by, the 
pressure on Israel to react grew and grew 
What was needed from the Israelis was 
concessions that would be sufficiently im- 
portant to allow the negotiating process 
to continue—if possible, with the support 
of Syria and the other Arab states that 
chose to boycott the Cairo conference. Be- 
gin recognized the challenge and, accord 
ing to aides. relished the idea of going 
down in history as a peacemaker. Since 
their Jerusalem meeting, he and Sadat 
had continued to communicate jn secret 
But Begin also knew that the hours were 
running short. Said his Foreign Minister 
Moshe Dayan: “We don't have much time 
to play with. The first phase lof the Cai 
ro talks] will be over by Christmas. Then 
we must make the next move, either to 
meetings at the Foreign Minister or Prime 
Minister level or to Geneva in February 
Lo sign a peace treaty.” 

Begin decided to act early last week 
when Secretary of State Cyrus Vance ar- 
rived in Jerusalem on an eight-day Mid 
dle East trip. He told Vance that he want 
ed to go to Washington to discuss a new 








Within the new diplomatic whirlwind, bold moves to keep the peace momentum alive 
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set of Middle East peace proposals with 
Carter. The surprised Vance swiftly for 
warded the request. Within three hours 
the White House replied: Come ahead 

Why did Begin rush to Washington” 
He could have passed his ideas to Vance 
in Jerusalem, but declined to. “I felt Pres 
ident Carter should be informed in de- 
tail,” Begin said as he arrived in New 
York City, his mood chipper. A more cyn- 
ical view. one held by some foreign ob- 
servers and even some Israeli opposition 
figures, was that Begin’s proposals were so 
insubstantial that Carter's help was need- 
ed to sell them to Sadat. If Carter failed, it 
was reasoned, the U.S. would “share the 
blame” in world eyes. In short, Begin had 
to have US. support for his plan. “The 
President deliberately became a partner 
to any Middle East situation,” said an Is- 
racli official last week. “He asked for the 
trouble. and now he will have to face it 
Carter, of course, was equally determined 
not to be caught in the middle 

The Premiers proposals had been 
agreed upon only 24 hours before he left 
Jerusalem by Israel's Ministerial Com 
mittee for Security and Foreign Affairs 
At the White House. Carter and an au- 
dience of Administration and Israeli of- 
ficials listened with rapt attention 
Begin unfolded his plan. referring fre- 
quently to a panoply of maps and charts 
In broad outline. this was his proposal 


as 





The Sinai. Most of the peninsula would 
be returned to Egyptian control, but Is 
rae] would retain some of its fortifications 
The Rafah salient, in the north, would re- 
vert to Egyptian control, but Israeli ci- 
vilian settlements would remain. The set- 
Uements along the Gulf of Aqaba might 
become part of a joint desert development 
project. The right of navigation in the wa- 
terways would be guaranteed 


The West Bank. In a variation 
has been known in Israel as an “enhanced 
status quo” plan. the West Bank region 
would be under the sovereignty of nei 
ther Israel nor Jordan. though the 700,000 
West Bank citizens would have the right 
to choose between Israeli and Jordanian 
citizenship. They would have local civil 
autonomy under their own elected rep- 
resentatives. Israel would retain its right 
of military access and some fortifications 
and perhaps its SI setthements. No men- 
tion was made as to whether any of the 
2.3 million people in the Palestinian di- 
aspora “would have the right to return 
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At the White House: in the 
Oval Office with Carter, Begin 
gestures toward a friend; 
after their talks, the two 
leaders stroll in the Rose 
Garden; above, following 
Begin's departure, White 
House Aide Hamilton Jordan 
stands by, while Carter chats 
with National Security Adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, Vance 
and Israeli Ambassador 
Simcha Dinitz; at right, 
Begin’s limousine fender 
displays Israeli flag 





Delegates to the Cairo meeting: Egypt's Esmat Abdel Meguid (seated 
at right) faces bearded Eliahu Ben-Elissar of Israel, flanked by U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State Alfred Atherton (on his left) and the U.N.'s 
Ensio Siilasvuo; Vance with Begin in Jerusalem, with Saudi Foreign 
Minister Prince Saud in Riyadh and with Sadat in Cairo 
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a 
Jerusalem. Israel! would keep control. but 
would establish a special authority as 
“Guardian of the Holy Shrines” in the 
Old City 


To sweeten the offer for Sadat, the Is- 
raelis have been urging the US. to give a 
large amount of additional aid to Egypt 
(which is currently receiving $900 million 
a year from the US.). They also suggest 
that the U.S.. under a reduction-of-forces 
agreement. should modernize Egypt's 
military equipment. “Generals must have 
something to play with.” says one Israeli, 
himself a former general. If Egypt now 
has 3,000 tanks, the number under such 
a plan might be reduced to 1,000, but these 
would be the latest and best the U.S. could 
offer. Though the Israelis do not suggest 
a reduction in the size of their own armed 
forces by the 75% they would urge upon 
the Egyptians, they realize the need for 
drastic disarmament. “We don’t have 
enough air space for our planes,” says an 
Israeli military official, “and have barely 
enough room to park them.” 


he Israelis insist that their ulti- 

mate aim is a comprehensive set- 

Uement with all their Arab neigh- 

bors. But they argue that this can 
be achieved only in stages, starting with 
an Israeli-Egyptian accord and moving 
on to agreements with Jordan, Syria, Leb- 
anon and the moderate Palestinians. For 
that reason, Begin offered no new pro- 
posals about the Golan Heights, since the 
Syrians refuse to negotiate at this time 
anyway. If the problems of Sinai and the 
West Bank can be settled, the Israelis 
say, Syria will feel obliged to join the 
talks 

Washington's initial official reaction 
to the Begin plan was polite and re- 
strained. Carter dutifully telephoned 
Sadat to keep him advised, but in the 
White House there was some concern 
“The plan goes further than I had ex- 
pected,” said one U‘S. official, “but it is 
not good enough. Sadat won't accept it.” 
Later, at their second meeting, the Pres- 
ident told Begin that the plan was a step 
forward, but that obviously further steps 
were necessary. 

“In truth,” reports TIME Jerusalem 
Bureau Chief Donald Neff, “the thrust of 
the proposals is that Israel, despite pub- 
lic statements to the contrary, is going full 
speed ahead for a bilateral agreement 
with Egypt, which for the moment re- 
mains the only Arab country willing to ne- 
gotiate. Its paramount national goal is to 
neutralize Egypt, thereby practically 
eliminating the threat of war. The Israe- 
lis obviously hope that a huge amount of 
new US. aid to Egypt will tempt Sadat 
to forgo his pledge not to sign a bilateral 
peace agreement with Israel.” 

In a conversation last week with TIME 
Chief of Correspondents Murray Gart and 
Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn, Sadat 
insisted that he had no intention of sign- 
ing a separate agreement. citing “Egypt's 
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obligations to the rest of the Arab world 
But the other Arab “confrontation” states 
remained fearful that once Egypt made 
peace with Israel. Sadat would feel little 
obligation to bargain with Israel over the 
West Bank. the Golan Heights and Je- 
rusalem. and the other states would not 
have the power to do so, let alone to wage 
war against Israel on their own. This ar- 
gument is correct as far as it goes. but the 
Arabs’ present unwillingness to negotiate 
with Israel is badly weakening their po- 
sition. In fact. it appeared likely last week 
that the Egyptians and the US. were now 
prepared to bypass the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization in future negotiations 
Said President Carter at a press confer- 
ence: “The P.L.O. has been completely 
negative. I think they have removed 
themselves from any immediate prospect 
of participation in a peace discussion.” 

For the most part, Arab diplomacy 
remained paralyzed by outrage and in- 
decision. as Cyrus Vance discovered dur- 
ing his quick stopovers in six Middle 
East capitals. He had believed that Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein would be amenable 
to joining the Cairo talks at a later stage 
Instead, Vance found, the King was de- 
termined to remain an uncommitted mod- 
erating force, but would probably be pre- 
pared to join a Geneva Conference later 
Lebanese President Elias Sarkis was 
swamped with his country’s own post- 
civil war problems. In 4'4 hrs. of talks 
in Damascus. Syria’s Hafez Assad re- 
iterated his view that Sadat’s initiative 
would fail. that the Arabs were obliged 
to reject it on almost theological grounds, 
and that the “great wound” inflicted by 
Sadat’s Jerusalem adventure would take 
time to heal 


n Riyadh. Vance’s reception was hard- 

ly more encouraging. When he deliv- 

ered a personal message from Carter 

to King Khalid. the Saudi monarch’s 
first question was: “Is it in Arabic?” A 
government statement said later that the 
Foreign Minister, Prince Saud, felt “his 
talks with Secretary Vance reinforced his 
own natural optimism, which he does not 
wish to exaggerate.” Official members of 
the Vance party came away convinced 
that the Saudis will continue to support 
Sadat, and that they gradually will take a 
more active behind-the-scenes role in 
bridging the gap between the Arab camps 
Nonetheless. Vance felt he could report 
back to Carter that he had found “real 
momentum” for peace 

There was one place where the 
Strength of thal momentum was beyond 
dispute: Cairo. There, Israeli and Egyp- 
tian delegates met at the historic Mena 
House hotel, shook hands, laughed and 
sat down to talk at a round table in the or- 
nate Rubaiyat room. As is the case with 
sO many events in the Middle East to- 
day. the participants hardly seemed able 
to believe where they were or what they 
were doing. Premier Begin joined in the 


| euphoric mood. Before leaving for Wash- 


ington. he had greeted an Israeli negoti- 
ator by telephone: “Shalom. shalom, how 
is the weather in Cairo? Sunny and cold?” 
The Israeli shouted in delight that he 
could see the pyramids. “Look at them, 
you had a part in [building] them,” joked 
Begin. “but don’t ask for indemnities.” 

Describing Egypt and Israel as “two 
ancient lands. two very old peoples. two 
civilizations. two historic neighbors.” 
Chief Israeli Delegate Eliahu  Ben- 
Elissar told his Egyptian hosts: “We come 
to renew an age-long relationship.” 

The discussions focused mainly on 
procedural matters that could provide the 
framework of a Geneva Conference. The 
Israelis favored an agenda to discuss three 
points: establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions. cultural exchanges. and the free- 
dom of the Suez Canal and other water- 
ways. The Egyptians proposed instead to 
prepare a “declaration of principles” that 
would form a basis for detailed negoti- 
ations at a full-scale conference later 
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Eliahu Ben-Elissar visiting museum in Cairo 
Coming to renew an age-long relationship. 
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After one full working day, the meeting 


the Moslem Friday, the Jewish Saturday 
and the Christian Sunday. It would re- 
sume this week, then break for the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Altogether, the first meeting served as 
a good beginning, propitious enough, per- 
haps, to suggest that Sadat might try to up- 
grade the negotiations by having foreign 
ministers attend. One immediate possi- 
bility: he may name his own chief del- 
egate, Esmat Abdel Meguid, as his new 
Foreign Minister. This would automati- 
cally open the way for Israeli Foreign 
Minister Dayan to go to Cairo 

But in most other Arab capitals, the 
mood ranged between angry and appre- 
hensive. In Beirut, many shops were 
closed as a sign of mourning; streets were 
hung with banners bearing bitter messag- 
es: ONLY TRAITORS MEET IN CAIRO and 
SADAT’S FINAL DAY OF SURRENDER. “sa 
+ — 


recessed for three days in observance of | Leader Yasser Arafat, 


_ World | 


| dat’s peace initiative,” charged P.L.O 
“aims at besieging 
and isolating us.” In Damascus, Syria's 
Assad declared: “Falling into the lap of 
the enemy is not peace but surrender.” 
Assad had visited Saudi Arabia and four 
other Gulf states, and although the lead- 
ers in those countries still quietly support 
Sadat, they had received Assad with cour- 
tesy. Said a Western diplomat: “This is 
the kind of Arab waiting game Assad un- 
derstands. If Sadat fails, the Arabs will 
stone him to death. If he succeeds, they 


will call him a hero,” 
§ lic support for his policy. He lunched 

at Blair House with a group of pow- 
erful pro-Israel Senators—New York’s 
| Jacob Javits, Washington’s Henry Jack- 
son, Florida’s Richard Stone and New 
- | J Jersey’ s Clifford Case—to whom he con- 





n the U.S., meanwhile, Menachem Be- 
gin had wasted no time in seeking pub- 





fided his new ideas. The Senators were 
modestly encouraging; Javits, for in- 
stance, welcomed the proposals as pro- 
viding a “credible basis for negotiation.” 
On Sunday, the Premier's audience was 
far wider; he was the guest on CBS-TV’s 
Face the Nation 

Whatever the merits of the Israeli 
plan, Begin’s US. blitz was partly suc- 
cessful. If it lacked the spectacular dar- 
ing of Sadat’s journey to Jerusalem, at 
least it constituted a response; if the pro- 
posals fell short of Egypt's expectations, 
at least they could provide the basis of 
further negotiations. After learning the 
details of Begin’s plan, Sadat told a press 
conference at week’s end that he was 
“more optimistic than ever.” Above all, 
momentum was maintained. The two 
leaders would meet again shortly. They 
were the only players in the arena, and 
they were determined to keep the ac- 
tion alive 4 





Hava Nagila in Egypt 


Not since the days when the Pharaoh turned to Joseph 
for help have Jews been so enthusiastically welcome in Egypt. 
The Israelis (some 25 officials and 100 journalists) arriving 
at the Cairo conference last week were so deeply moved by 
their cordial reception that some, for a moment, may have 
even forgotten that their country and Egypt technically re- 
mained at war. TIME Correspondent William Stewart wit- 
nessed this emotional reverse exodus and cabled the follow- 
ing report: 


xX yone carrying an Israeli passport has long been a pa- 
riah in Egypt—but not this week; in fact, there was a def- 
inite advantage in being an Israeli. “Everyone has been so 
friendly,” remarked one Israeli journalist. “And I still can’t 
believe we're actually here and right in front of the pyr- 
amids too.” Said Ehud Yarri, an Israeli TV commentator: 
“We had our doubts before we landed in Cairo, but when 
they saw the Israeli passports, they just applauded.” Later, 
during a tour of the capital, a group of Israelis were spotted 
by Cairenes at a café, who shouted: “Long live Sadat! Long 
live the Israeli delegation of peace!” With that, other Egyp- 
tians began clapping and crying: “Shalom! Shalom!” 

In the euphoria, one Israeli correspondent even man- 
aged to get an interview with Mrs. Sadat. But for Shabtai 
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Tal, Israeli correspondent for the West German magazine 
Stern, his most moving moment may have come during din- 
ner with another Israeli at a restaurant near the pyramids. 
When the proprietor discovered the diners’ identities, the 
restaurant's small band immediately struck up the stirring 
strains of Hava Nagila, the popular Israeli folk song. Said 
Tal later: “Can you imagine what it was like for me to hear 
that song played in Egypt? It was like a dream.” Moving 
about the capital, other Israelis often found themselves the 
focus of friendly curiosity. Reported TIME Photographer Da- 
vid Rubinger, an Israeli citizen: “My left arm is blue from 
people pinching me to see if I’m real.” 

Israelis back home shared in the excitement. During an 
hour-long broadcast by Israel's Armed Forces Radio, lis- 
teners had the chance to phone in questions for the net- 
work’s correspondents in Cairo. One Israeli woman wanted 
a description of Egyptian fashions. A listener from Haifa 
asked about poverty in Egypt and was told by his coun- 
tryman on the scene: “There are some depressing sights 
here, but there have been a lot of improvements as well.” 

The only difficulties the Israelis seem to have encoun- 
tered were the typical delays caused by Egypt’s chronic bu- 
reaucratic chaos. After landing at Cairo International Air- 
port, it took hours for Israeli journalists to wind their way 
through the labyrinth of customs and security procedures. 
Remarked one Israeli: “My God, I'll never complain about 
our bureaucracy again.” 








Israeli journalists covering their new beat: talking with Egyptians on the streets of Cairo and interviewing Mrs. Sadat 
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WEST GERMANY 


Spies with Many Secrets 





hen West German counterintelli- 
gence agents swooped down on 16 
East German spy suspects one night 18 
months ago, the mass roundup was 
cheered as evidence that Bonn had final- 
ly found ways to ferret out the myriad es- 
pionage agents in its midst and plug the 
embarrassing flow of government secrets 
to the East. The cheers, it now appears. 
were premature. Last week the highly re- 
garded Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
revealed contents of a secret Defense Min- 
istry evaluation showing that Communist 
spying had been far more compromising 
to West German armed forces—and 
NATO—than anyone had previously imag- 
ined. Specifically, the government docu- 
ment revealed that among the 16 suspects 
was a trio of former Defense Ministry em- 
ployees in Bonn who over a period of six 
years had smuggled photocopies of no less 
than 1,000 sensitive documents to East 
Germany 
By the estimate of Chief Federal Pros- 
ecutor Kurt Rebmann, that haul was the 
most damaging espionage case since 
World War II. In terms of military in- 
| telligence, he said, it surpassed even the 
work of Ginter Guillaume, former Chan- 
| cellor Willy Brandt's personal aide, whose 
arrest three years ago as an East Ger- 
man agent moved Brandt to resign. The 
key figure in the trio appeared to be a stun- 
ning brunette, Renate Lutze, 37, who from 
1972 until her arrest was chief secretary 
to the head of the Defense Ministry's per- 
sonnel and welfare section; for reasons not 
yet fully explained, that job gave her ac- 
cess to information on nuclear weapons 
storage locations and mobilization plans 
| Her husband, Lothar-Erwin Lutze, 37, 
| who worked as an official in the minis- 
try’s weapons section, recruited both his 
wife and the third member of the trio, 
Jiirgen Wiegel, 32, into the espionage ring 
Wiegel, so far the only one to admit his 
guilt, was employed as a clerk in the min- 
istry’s naval staff. 


he full significance of the Lutve case 
became clear to West German inves- 
tigators only gradually, in the course of 
countless interrogations of the suspects 
| But officials are now convinced that the 
three passed on, among other items, se- 
crets pertaining to the West German 
army’s contingency plans in case of war 
with the Soviet-led Warsaw Pact, ammu- 
nition distribution plans, NATO and Bun- 
deswehr analyses of the Pact’s strengths 
and weaknesses, and plans for develop- 
ment of a new generation of West Ger- 
man tanks scheduled to replace the cur- 
rent Leopard models in the 1980s. 

Almost more astonishing than the loss 
| of such intelligence was the fact that the 
| news caught so many high government of- 
ficials by surprise. West German Defense 
Minister Georg Leber, whose office had 
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Bonn owns up to the biggest espionage loss since World War II 


prepared the report more than a year ago 
lamely admitted that he had not got 
around to reading it and that indeed the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine article had “actu- 
ally enlightened me.” Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt also denied having known the ex- 
tent of the Lutze case. With irrefutable if 
infuriating logic. his spokesman argued 
“How could the Chancellor know more 
than Leber?” As the initial shock sunk in. 
the spy affair rapidly turned political. Op- 
position Leader Helmut Kohl demanded 
Leber’s resignation and charged that 


Schmidt also “bears responsibility.” 


caer 
Defense Minister Georg Leber 
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Flatly refusing to step down, Leber 
called for an official investigation and ac- 
cepted the temporary suspension of Her- 


bert Laabs. the department head for 
whom Lutze worked. The federal pros- 
ecutor’s office suggested that Laabs may 
be guilty of failing to enforce security pro- 
cedures. Furthermore, though the De- 
fense Minister admitted that he failed to 
realize the extent of the Lutze case, he 
said NATO officials in Brussels were im- 
mediately informed. They were thus able 
to “take the necessary steps” to alter strat- 
egy and minimize the damage from the 
leaks, Leber said 


B: at NATO headquarters in Brussels 
NATO brass said that the early warn- 
ings concerned merely “potential breach- 
es of security” and Bonn’s confirmation 
had taken much longer. The latest list 
of compromised secrets was handed over 
to NATO by the Germans only a few 
weeks ago. Though some planners have 
suggested that NATO limit the flow of con- 
fidential information to West Germany 
most alliance officials disagree. Given 
West Germany's importance and front- 
line position in the alliance, they insist 
it is impossible to screen either Bonn’s 
Defense Ministry or the Bundeswehr from 
military secrets. Somewhat defensively. 
West German military men contend that 
much of the classified information spir- 
ited away. including specific alert sys- 
tems and mobilization plans for the Bun- 
deswehr, would have been altered anyway 
as part of routine procedure. Other mil- 
itary secrets, they say. such as the lo- 
cation of fuel reserves and weapons de- 
pots, can be obtained by the East bloc 
through satellite and conventional aerial! 
observations. But NATO officials did not 
shrug off the Lutze espionage take so eas- 
ily. They fear that the alliance’s defense 
capacity—and especially the effectiveness 
of permanent facilities on its front line 
—might have suffered irreparable dam- 
age. Worse, they fear more revelations 
tocome cy 
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Accused Communist Agents Lothar-Erwin and Renate Lutze relaxing at home in 1976 | 





Filching military secrets that could compromise NATO defense plan ning 
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PHILIPPINES 


Marcos’ “Yes and Yes” Vote 





he Manila street sweepers were the 

first to arrive, dressed in their spec- 
tacular red gloves, pants and hats and yel- 
low shirts. They were followed by nurses, 
municipal office employees and flag- 
waving members of the Kabataang Bar- 
angay, a civic beautification organization 
for teen-agers. Before long the Quezon 
and Jones bridges, which siphon cars 
across the Pasig River into Manila’s 
downtown Ermita district, were too 
clogged for the traffic to move. By the 
time President Ferdinand Marcos, First 
Lady Imelda, Daughter Irene and Son 
Bongbong reached the Luneta grandstand 
in Rizal Park, fully 1.6 million support- 
ers were jammed in front of them wav- 
ing flags and shouting “Yes and yes!” 

The crowd had come at Marcos’ re- 
quest for a final massive rally last week 
on the night before the second nationwide 
referendum that Filipinos have been 
called to vote on in 14 months. Once again 
the question was whether Marcos, 60, 
guiding his country into parliamentary 
democracy by the questionable route of 
martial law, should head it as both Pres- 
ident and Prime Minister after a new tran- 
sitional legislature, known as the Bata- 
sang Pambansa, is instituted next year 

The outcome was never in doubt, and 
Filipinos gave Marcos yet another ring- 
ing endorsement. In early returns, the 
proposition that he continue in office was 
approved 4 to |. “If Marcos ran a ref- 
erendum free of fraud and coercion, he 
would still win with 70% of the vote,” es- 
timated an American observer in Manila 
But every Filipino, whether he was friend 
or foe of Marcos, knew that the referen- 
dum was mostly a test vote on presiden- 
tial popularity. A big yes would silence 
critics, while the balloting itself was a way 
for Filipinos of whatever persuasion to 
work off their frustrations. Said one for- 
mer associate of the President: “The coun- 
try is like a pot of boiling rice. It keeps 
simmering because Marcos keeps the lid 
just loose enough to let off steam.” 


ot that steam is building up all that 

fast these days. Though martial law 
has resulted in the loss of considerable po- 
litical freedom, the Philippine economy 
after five years of stern rule appears to be 
performing relatively well. According to 
the government, unemployment has 
dropped from 7% to 4.5%, inflation is 
down from 45% to 7% annually, real gross 
national product last year increased by 
7.6%. There is also widespread appreci- 
ation of the law-and-order the regime has 
established. Foreign businessmen, for in- 
stance, have been attracted by liberal in- 
vestment terms and the fact that as a re- 
sult of martial law there are no more 
rowdy private armies harassing them out 
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Another big win in a referendum under martial law 





The President speaking in Manila 


The outcome was never in doubt 





| civic clubs. 


of tribute. But just to make certain that 
people knew exactly to whom they were 
saying “yes and yes.” Marcos last week 
showed that Santa is not the only one who 
hands out presents this time of year 
Campaigning in Manila, for instance, 
attractive Imelda Marcos one day an- 
nounced supercheap prices for chickens 
in four public markets; the next day she 
granted 10% pay raises to 10.800 street 
sweepers, as well as thousands of police- 
men, firemen and schoolteachers. Ad- 
dressing the vast throng gathered at the 
Luneta bandstand, she promised the con- 
struction of more markets, a sports cen- 


| ter, railway system and hospitals. “These 


are all in the planning stage.” the First 
Lady explained pointedly, “They will ma- 
terialize only if the national government 
under President Marcos continues.” 

To demonstrate that his administra- 
tion was nol as repressive as critics have 
charged, Marcos ordered controls on 
speech and assembly lifted for the dura- 
tion of the seven-week campaign. That 
was of limited help to the students, lib- 
eral upper-middle-class families and pre 
martial law political opponents who con- 
stitute his primary opposition.” All three 
leading Manila newspapers are owned by 
Marcos’ friends, and the five television 
stalions are controlled either by friends 
or by the government itself. TV was full 
of spot commercials. to the gaudy music 
of Land of Hope and Glory, urging view- 
ers to vole. Newspapers gave heavy play 
to what Marcos said; when opponents an- 
swered back. the stories were often bur- 
ied deep on inside pages. 


ith odds like that stacked against 

them, all but the hardiest of Mar- 
cos’ critics decided to sit out the refer- 
endum. One who spoke up, however. was 
former Senator Jovito Salonga. whose or- 
atorical skills match those of Marcos. “If 
90% of the population loves him.” Salon- 
ga asked 300 University of the Philippines 
students. “why does he need marual law?” 
Former President Diosdado Macapagal 
meanwhile, made the rounds of the city’s 
Sixty thousand people have 
been arrested over the past five years. 
Macapagal told his audiences. “Let him 
run ina free election, and he'll get a worse 
beating than Indira Gandhi.” 

Marcos felt he was so far ahead in vot- 
er popularity that he teased his critics 
more than he responded to them. He de- 
fied them to band together to wage a spe- 
cific campaign. “They keep running off to 
their corners where they can talk all alone 
to their supporters.” said Marcos. But in 
view of the overwhelmingly pro-Marcos 
returns from the polls, apparently there 
were not very many supporters to whom 
the critics could talk a 


*Marcos’ most relentless opponent. imprisoned for- 
mer Senator Benigno S. Aquino Jr., by contrast. last 
weck savored victory of sorts. After hearing Aquino 
argue that his murder conviction under martial law 
was improper, a panel of Marcos-appointed judges 
temporarily suspended proceedings in the case 
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Imagine a Volkswagen limou- 
THE sine. Got it? Good! 
You have now grasped the 
concept of the VW Dasher 


The Dasher Sedans are our 
most sumptuous cars; they out- 
class some very classy machines in 

some very surprising ways 
If you own a Mercedes- 

Benz 280E, you will be de- 
Mpressed to discover that 
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the Dasher 2-door Sedan not only poor driving conditions 
goes from 0 to 50 miles per hour The Mercedes, the Rolls 


quicker than the Mercedes* but and the Dasher do have 


carries more in its trunk their similarities DOES IT 
If you're about to spring for a All 3 have dignified interiors, 

Rolls-Royce, stop. The Dasher holds with handsome, thoughtful ap- 

more in its trunk than the Rolls, too pointments like reclining bucket AGAIN 
Fine as they may be, neither seats, remote control outside mir- 

the Mercedes nor the Rolls has rors and quartz electric clocks 


front-wheel drive. The Dasher does But only the Dasher has a @ 
and it makes all the difference in right there up front 
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Have you forgotten how good bouiie can taste? 


How long has it been since you've enjoyed the rich, rewarding taste of 
fine, old bourbon whiskey? Tonight, come home to a Kentucky Tavern 
Sour, Old-Fashioned, Manhattan or a KT neat on-the-rocks. Discover 
(or rediscover) how good bourbon can taste. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky, 80, 86 and 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. © 1977. 











DISASTERS 


The Wreck of the Two Sisters 


An unfortunate meeting of behemoths on a foggy morning 


Or they exceed a pachydermous 
250,000 tons—about four times the 
size of the Queen Elizabeth 2, for example 
—oceangoing oil carriers are classified as 
supertankers. Like elephants, they can 
also be superterrors. Purists dislike their 
wallowing bulk. Mariners fret about a 
1,.200-ft. ship that may require half a har- 
bor to slow down, needs miles of room 
for a minor change in course and in ex- 
tremis could wreak disaster. Sure enough 
disaster occurred last week in waters off 
South Africa's Cape St. Francis 
Crashing through choppy seas on a 
misty morning came the four-year-old 
330,000-ton supertanker Venoil. It was 
carrying 250,000 tons of crude oil from the 
Iranian petroleum port at Kharg Island 
and was bound for Nova Scotia. At 9:39, 
the Venoil plowed into another ship. As 
coincidence would have it, the second ship 
was Venoil’s sister Venper, traveling in 
ballast in the opposite direction. Both su- 
pertankers had been built at the same 
yard in Japan ata cost of $28 million each: 
both were owned by the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., and chartered to the Gulf Oil Corp 
The Venoil heaved its bulbous bow 
into the Venpet’s side. leaving a gash 45 ft 
deep and 180 ft. long just above the water- 
line. Both vessels burst into flames. In the 
Venoil, the fire was luckily confined to the 
ship's fuel tanks and kept away from its 
flammable cargo. Even so, flames shot 200 
fl. into the air, and the billowing smoke 
was visible for 15 miles 
Most of the crew members from the 
ships took to lifeboats, but some leaped 
into the water; all but two were rescued 
One of them was plucked out of the shark- 
infested sea by Harold Mockford, a fear- 
less helicopter pilot who also flew through 
flame and smoke to save 13 men who 
had been trapped aboard the Venoil 
The rest of the survivors were rescued 


by two passing British merchant ships 
Once the crews were safe, the biggest 
question was the extent of oil loss and the 
damage to sea life. The principal ooze. 
from the Venpet’s fuel reserves. formed an 
ocean slick six miles long and two miles 
wide. Fortunately. the Venoi/l’s oil com- 
partments were not punctured: a strong 
southwesterly wind, moreover, prevented 
the oil from drifting toward South Africa’s 
coastal holiday beaches 22 miles away 


Although the area around the tip of 


South Africa has some of the globe's busi- 
est sea lanes, through which tankers haul 
about 90% of the oil heading westward 
from the Persian Gulf. the modern nav- 
igation equipment aboard the ships should 
have prevented the crash. One South Af- 
rican official speculated that the vessels 
had closed in deliberately to allow their 
crewmen to exchange greetings. If that 
was true, he said, the crash of the super- 
tankers was surely “the world’s most 
expensive handshake.” = 
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DIPLOMACY 


The Specter of 
Separatism 
A “worst case’ for Canada 


One of Washington's riskier specialties 
is considering the darkest possible conse- 
quences of potential crises. In offices at the 
State Department, the CIA and other agen- 
cies, reports TIME Diplomatic Correspon- 
dent Strobe Talbot, resident futurologists 
are already thinking the unthinkable—or 
at least the unspeakable—about what 
could eventually happen if Quebec Premier 
René Lévesque wins a referendum to be 
held in 1979 on separate status for his huge, 
French-speaking province. Talbott’s report 


he year is 1990. French-Canadian sep- 

aratists, under the banner of the Parti 
Québécois, have succeeded—and seceded 
The former province of Quebec is now a 
republic. English-speaking Canada is left 
geographically divided, politically unsta- 
ble and economically vulnerable. The new 
constitution, adopted in a futile attempt 
to placate Quebec back in 1980, has de- 
prived the federal government in Ottawa 
of the power to tax the energy-rich west- 
ern provinces and industrial Ontario in 
order to share the wealth with the im- 
poverished, now isolated Atlantic prov- 
inces. Big Canadian money has fled south 
The outbreak of anti-Americanism in the 
early 1970s has long since given way to 
Balkan-like tensions within the increas- 
ingly fragmented country 

At this point the script. from an 
American point of view, turns from a 
worst Case into a most complicated, del- 
icate and intriguing one. The predomi- 
nantly English-speaking provinces and 
territories—led by British Columbia, the 
Maritimes and Newfoundland, followed 
reluctantly by the prairie provinces and 
Ontario—sue for union with the US. Af- 
ter playing suitably hard to get, Wash- 
ington says “Welcome aboard” to eleven 
new states. The U.S. has suddenly nearly 
doubled its size and quadrupled its nat- 
ural resources, The Soviets are aghast but 
helpless over the aggrandizement of the 
rival superpower. Pierre Elliouw Trudeau, 
sull vigorous at 71, comes out of semi- 
retirement—he is professor emeritus of 
constitutional law at Simon Fraser Uni- 
versity outside Vancouver—and runs for 
Congress from the third district of Brit- 
ish Columbia. Fadeout 


tH eaven and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion help government officials if 
they should dare to bandy about proph- 
ecies of the dissolution of Canada. The 
U.S. genuinely opposes such a develop- 
ment and is anxious to avoid any appear- 
ance of gloating, preaching or wishful 
thinking. Publicly. State Department of- 
ficials will say only that the problem of 
Quebec is an internal matter for the 
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Canadians to decide: privately, they ar- 
gue that a weak and fractious Canada 
would be bad for the security and econ- 
omy of the West 
That very speculative possibility 
that English-speaking Canada some day 
might join the US. is regarded in Wash- 
ington with ambivalence. If it is a tanta- 
lizing idea, it is also dangerously indis- 
creet. No responsible policymaker wants 
| to encourage suspicions that Washington 
| stands to benefit from the breakup of its 
neighbor and therefore may be covertly 
abetting French-Canadian secessionism 
For that reason, a Government foreign 
| policy expert was told to scrap a long- 
range analysis on the program of the Parti 








INDIAN OCEAN 





France's Giscard d’Estaing 


World 


Québécois. “What if it leaks?” his boss 
asked. “It may look like some sort of pol- 
icy paper or contingency plan.” 

Says a CIA specialist on Canadian af- 
fairs: “Even around here, the whole sub- 
ject is supersensitive.” He might have 
said, “Especially around here.” The CIA 
has. from time to time. been accused in 
the Canadian press of making mischief 
north of the border. A few years ago, the 
Soviets’ KGB outpost in Ottawa provided 
some nationalistic Canadians with pho- 
ny documents printed on the CIA letter- 
head, purporting to prove that the agen- 
cy was aiding the extremist Quebec 
Liberation Front in order to “destabilize” 
the central government 


Madagascar's Ratsiraka 


No, Man, It’s My Island 





f all the islands that dot the Indian 
Ocean. few could be more obscure 
than Tromelin. Understandably so, It is 
a tear-shaped chunk of sand less than one 
mile long and 700 yards wide. Its flora 
| consists of four coconut palms and some 
| nondescript bushes that submerge when- 
ever the sea turns rough. Nonctheless, 
| Tromelin has become the focus of a heat- 
ed political controversy. Three nations 
| claim it: France, which currently controls 
| it, Mauritius and Madagascar (formerly 
Malagasy), Their feud may have to be re- 
solved by the International Court of Jus- 
tice in The Hague 
Tromelin scarcely seems worth the ef- 
fort. For one thing, there are no perma- 
nent residents. Other Indian Ocean is- 
lands can boast of native Maldivians, 
Seychellois, Mauritians or Malagasy. The 
only permanent Tromelinians are sea tur- 
tles and terns and the larger frigate sea 
birds, whose droppings until 1956 were 
harvested as the island’s principal re- 
source, guano for fertilizer. A small, tran- 
sient French colony operating meteoro- 
logical instruments and a radio transmit- 
ter is stationed there to forecast weather 
conditions for larger islands as well as for 
commercial airliners passing overhead 
The French live a bleak life together 
in a buried bunker on the island. Even 
drinking water must be flown in, along 
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Three nations quarrel mightily over tiny Tromelin 





with food and supplies. For sanity’s sake 
the men are rotated frequently to larger 


French islands. But while they are on 
Tromelin, they undoubtedly dream about 
the island’s one famous resident: an 18th 
century female Robinson Crusoe who was 
washed ashore as the lone survivor of a 
shipwreck. She subsisted on food that 
floated in from the wreck, until a passing 
schooner spotted the bright yellow dress 
she had hoisted as a distress flag 

France has claimed the island for 200 








Thinking out loud about a U.S.-Ca- 
nadian merger may be premature. pro- 
vocalive and even irresponsible, but it is 
also irresistible—and it has been going 
on for some time. Ten years ago. an ac 
ademic turned bureaucrat on the State 
Department's policy-planning staff wrote 
a classified study of French-Canadian 
nationalism. It mentioned the possibility 
that if Quebec were to secede. the rest 
of Canada might look south for its sal- 
vation. The thesis was of personal in- 
terest to the author. A Polish emigrant 
he had grown up in Canada and at- 
tended McGill University in Montreal 
before going to the US. His name 
Zbigniew Brzezinski tt] 


years (it is named for a chevalier who first 
set foot on Tromelin in 1776) and has 
maintained the weather service since 
1953. Yet vigorous dissent to the French 
claim has been registered by Mauritius 
300 miles to the southeast. Prime Min- 
ister Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam, 77. in- 
sists that Tromelin “is part and parcel of 
our territory. and always has been.” In 
fact. Mauritius’ claim dates back only to 
1959. nine years before the nation won in- 
dependence from Britain. Last year, after 
learning that France intended to cultivate 
the Tromelin turtles for soup and tortoise 
shells. Sir Seewoosagur handed a note to 
his French ambassador reaffirming Mau- 
ritian sovereignty. Among other “proofs,” 
the Prime Minister cited some unique doc- 
uments that the World Court may be 
called on to examine: guano-gathering 
permits issued between 1901 and 1956 re- 
fer to the bird-bedecked island as a de- 
pendency of Mauritius 

A rival and more recent claim has 
been instituted by Madagascar. 260 miles 
to the west. Madagascar’s President Di- 
dier Ratsiraka last month announced that 
his Marxist republic is the rightful owner 
not only of Tromelin but of three other 
small French islands: Europa. Juan de 
Nova and Glorieuses. It is said that Rat- 
siraka wants Tromelin in order to estab- 
lish a Soviet base there. That seems un- 
likely: because of the coral reefs. large 
ships could never venture inshore, and 
Tromelin is so small that a large airplane 
would run out of island before it could 
brake to a stop 

Although Tromelin is not even list- 
ed in France's principal gazetteers. the 
French reject the rival claims and insist 


| On retaining possession of the island. Ex- 


plains a Foreign Ministry spokesman 
“It is French territory. There is no rea- 
son to give it up.” But there is a reason 
to keep it. France. like most coastal na- 
tions, has begun to claim 200-mile eco- 
nomic zones in territorial waters off both 
the mainland and its remaining overseas 
possessions. If these are recognized in- 
ternationally. ny Tromelin would pro- 
vide France with a lucrative stake in 
whatever wealth lies beneath that area 
of the Indian Ocean. s 
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Energy 


What Price OPEC Unity? 





| A small oil boost or none—eventually 


J) We A iia Kings af Orient are J 
the Prices fo) * fueling, your car 
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Cartoonists deiitien of Western fears of a PEER price increase 





Actually, the cartel is having trouble deciding when to decide 


A they begin to gather at a beach re- 
sort near Caracas. Venezuela, 
the world price of oil for 1978, the mem- 
bers of the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries are so deeply divided 
that it is not certain they can make a de- 
cision this week. Doubtless they will even- 
tually erect a fagade of unity, probably 
by agreeing on no price increase at all or 
a small one of 5% or less. The question is 
when. Last week Kuwait suggested post- 
poning the meeting. possibly until April, 
to give OPEC diplomats time to heal the 
breach. At week's end, however, the meet- 
ing was sull scheduled to begin the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. But delegates were con- 
sidering a proposal that in order to avoid 
an open break they talk about everything 
except prices. That, of course, would have 
amounted to a de facto freeze. giving oil- 
burning industrial countries a respite for 
probably three to six months 

AL one extreme, OPEC's price hawks, 
Algeria, Iraq and Libya, are pushing for 
an increase of 15% to 23%. Their argu- 
ment: world inflation and the sharp de- 
cline in the value of the U.S. dollars in 
which oil prices are quoted (see ECON- 
OMY & BUSINESS) make such a boost nec- 
essary. But increases of that size would 
undoubtedly plunge Western industrial 
economies back into recession. Mindful 
of that threat, Saudi Arabia, the world's 
biggest oil exporter, is once again com- 
mitted to a one-year price freeze 

This time it has picked up a wholly un- 
expected ally: Iran, which at past OPEC 
meetings had incurred the wrath of the 
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| them host Venezuela 
| cided states tend to favor modest price in- 


| Saudis by arguing for big price boosts 
to set | 


During his visit to the US. in November, 
Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi promised 
a grateful Jimmy Carter that Iran would 
vote, at least initially, for no price boost 


Explained his Premier. Jamshid Amouz- | 


egar. “We are tired 
hawks.” 

The real reasons. of course. are dif- 
ferent. The Shah is negotiating for huge 
purchases of weapons in the West. is 
under heavy fire for alleged human rights 
violations. and is having domestic eco- 
nomic-development difficulties—all of 
which make him eager to avoid a fight 
with Western leaders. On the other hand, 
Iran is clearly in no mood to fight hard 
within OPEC for a freeze, either. Before 
the Shah's visit, Amouzegar said that 
the Iranian delegates would be instructed 
to go along with whatever the OPEC ma- 
jority decided 

That leaves a group of eight uncom- 
fortable fence sitters. 


of being called 


Most of the unde- 


creases of 3° to 5% to offset partly the 


| decline in the dollar. Venezuela has be- 
| come the prime target of pressure from 


American diplomats who are trying to 
promote a freeze and believe that Ven- 
ezuela’s influence may be decisive. Says 
one State Department official: “Now the 
pressure is on the latinos. The little Ar- 
abs aren't much to worry about. Coun- 
tries like Indonesia are a giggle |Indone- 
sia in the past has voted for big OPEC price 
boosts. then posted smaller increases on 








prominent among | 





its own crude]. Now the key one to watch 
is Venezuela.” Americans fear, however 


| that their arguments that Western econ- 


omies cannot afford a price boost make 
litle impression on Venezuela, where the 
US. is still viewed as that omnipotent 
Yankee Colossus of the North 

On one matter all 13 OPEC members 
agree: there must not be another outright 
rupture such as the one that developed at 
the cartel’s meeting in Qatar a year ago 
At that time, eleven OPEC members vot- 
ed for a two-stage 1977 increase totaling 
15.4%. The Saudis and United Arab 
Emirates responded by posting only a 5% 
boost, and the Saudis lifted self-imposed 
production limits to ensure adequate sup- 
plies of relatively cheap crude. The two 
sides compromised in June on a 10% in- | 
crease—but by then production had risen | 
sufficiently to produce an oversupply of 
oil on world markets that still continues, 
and has led to some quiet discounting 


| from official prices. 


That market weakness is the biggest 
force working in favor of the Saudi- 


| Iranian proposal for a freeze. Certainly 


the hawks could not make a big increase 
stick. But whenever OPEC decides to de- 
cide. the Saudis may yield in the name of 
cartel unity and go along with a modest 
boost—which might again be shaved in 
the market. Whatever and whenever the 
outcome, Western oil buyers can take 
heart from the obvious fact that OPEC is 
suffering the dissension that historically 
develops in all cartels o 


Manure Fuel? 


Pilot project for cattle waste 


Ne gas is a critically scarce fuel 
in the U.S.—but there is no detect- 
able shortage of cow manure. A howling 
non sequitur? Not to the U.S. Department 
of Energy. It has granted $938,000 for a 
pilot project to turn cattle waste into 
methane, a form of natural gas 
The site is a giant feed lot in central 
Florida where 20,000 cattle at a time 
are fattened. Their droppings will be 
placed into fermenter tanks filled with 
thermophilic (heat-loving) bacteria. As 
the bacteria ingest the manure al a tem- 
perature of 120°, they give off a gas that 
is 65% methane. Donald D. Kaplan. own- | 
er of the feed lot, says that the project is 
expected to provide enough fuel for all 
his own operations. which include a feed 
mill, packing house and rendering plant 
-with “enough left over to supply a 
good part of the city of Bartow [pop 
12,000] with all the natural gas it needs.” 
The commercial possibilities appear to 
intrigue United Technologies Corp. (an- | 
nual sales: $5.2 billion). Its Hamilton- | 
Standard division formed a joint venture 
with Kaplan to research the process and 
win the Washington grant e 
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Count Dracula 
Of Shubert Alley 


A critic with a deadly bite 


B hee Simon, theater critic for New York 
magazine, may be the meanest man on 
Broadway, but he rarely stoops to ad hom- 
inem attacks. He stoops to ad feminam at- 
tacks instead. Reviewing Liza Minnelli’s 
new musical, The Act, he wrote: “l al- 
ways thought Miss Minnelli’s face deserv- 
ing—of first prize in the beagle category 
It is a face going off in three directions si- 
multaneously: the nose always en route 
to becoming a trunk, blubber lips unable 
to resist the pull of gravity, and a chin try- 
ing its damnedest to withdraw into the 
neck, apparently to avoid responsibility 
for what goes on above it.” 

Minnelli is only the latest in a long 
line of actresses savaged by Simon. He 
has described Maureen Stapleton as in- 
habiting “a large. amorphous body out of 
which protrude flipperlike limbs and a 
face without a single redeeming feature 
To Simon, Maggie Smith resembles “an 
upstart rooster aspiring to barnyard su- 
premacy.” Glenda Jackson “has the looks 
of an asexual harlequin.” Most leading la- 
dies suffer Simon silently. but after he 
characterized Sylvia Miles as a “party girl 
and gate crasher,” she dumped a plate of 
food on him in a Manhattan restaurant 

At the moment, Broadway is abuzz 
over another kind of Simonize job. After 
Simon dismissed the Pulitzer- and Tony- 
winning play The Shadow Box in scat 
ological terms on a local television talk 
show, the League of New York Theaters 
and Producers voted to recommend ex- 
cluding him from the opening-night press 
list. The action means merely that Simon, 
or rather New York, must now scrounge 
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John Simon, New York magazine's theater reviewer, stalking the Great White Way 


for theater tickets, a sticky business for 
important shows that are booked long in 
advance. Sull. Simon claims he has not 
yet missed an opening 

Simon attacks not only players and 
plays but also fellow critics. This fall he 
accused the New York Times's Richard 
Eder of such “tergiversation. equivoca- 
tion. doublethink and simultaneous talk- 
ing Out of both corners of his mouth as 
took his predecessor. Clive Barnes [now at 
the New York Post]. years of painstaking 
practice to master.” Colleagues are quick 
to pan Simon in return: “The Count Drac- 
ula of critics!” (Andrew Sarris. the Village 
Voice); “The Transylvanian vampire!” 
(Robert Brustein. Yale Drama School) 
Personally offensive!” (Brendan Gill 
The New Yorker). Many of Simon's critics 
however, would not dispute his immense 
erudition and frequent fairness. Says Har- 
vey Sabinson, a director of the league that 
banned him He’s an extraordinarily 
brilliant man when he sticks to basic mat 
ters. Personal attacks are his failing 

The Dracula of Shubert Alley was 
born in Yugoslavia 52 years ago. came to 
the U.S. at 15 and took a Ph.D. in com- 
parative literature at Harvard. After con- 
tributing to a number of publications, 
Simon became New York's drama critic 
in 1969 and switched to film reviews in 
1975. Simon’s movie reviewing for other 
publications had been first-rate. but the 
scholar seemed miscast in that role for 
New York, wasting himself on recondite 
rhapsodies for slick-but-shallow enter 
tainments like The Spy Who Loved Me 
until New York mercifully put him back 
on the theater beat in September 


C= long ago divorced and not ex- 
cepuionally beautiful himself. Simon 
spins out his reviews from the study of a 
comfortable Manhattan high-rise apart 
ment. He acknowledges that the New 





York theater scene is not a growth in- 
dustry. “Movies, television, concerts and 
sports events are biting into Broadway 
he told TiME’s Susan Tribich. Even so 
Simon feels no obligation to arrest that 
trend with soft reviews. “I love plays. but 
I love them in a different way.” he says 
I'm not blind. I don’t gush. I love the the- 
ater as it might be 
Less convincingly, Simon defends his 
preoccupation with feminine topography 
Theater is a total aesthetic experience 
from costumes to diction. from scenery to 
actors appearances, everything matters 
Might Simon's own early experience in- 
clude some Rosebud of an explanation for 
his professional difficulty with women? 
He offers no clues. nor will he even admit 
that his reviews are misogynistic. Says Si- 
mon of his comparing Liza Minnelli to a 
beagle: “I don’t know why that caused 
such an outcry. Americans are famous for 
loving dogs.’ ca 


Murder in Cairo 
Who killed David Holden? 


t promised to be a big story, and David 

Holden, 53. the London Sunday Times's 
distinguished chief foreign correspondent 
interrupted a leave of absence to be on the 
scene. With the Egyptian-Israeli peace 
talks sull eight days off, he flew into Cairo 
from Jordan on the night of Dec. 6. He 
had his passport stamped, cashed $200 in 
traveler's checks and strode out of the air 
port. About eight hours later Holden's 
body was found beside a road near the air- 
port, his pockets empty, the labels ripped 
off his tailor-made suit and a single bullet 
hole in his back 


hortly before his death Holden told 

friends in Amman that he was going 
to make a detour to Jerusalem on his way 
to Cairo. “Haven't been there for years 
he said. “I guess they consider me public 
enemy No. |.” Holden was joking. though 
it is true that Israeli officials considered 
him pro-Arab because of his sensitive re- 
porting on the plight of Palestinians. Hol 
den had also criticized Arab left-wingers 
for “their stupid boasts and futile ges- 
tures.” and some friends believe he may 
have been the victim of Arab extremists 

His death is a loss to understanding 
wrote Editor Harold Evans in the Sur 
day Times, where Holden spent twelve of 
his 24 years as a journalist. Evans dis- 
patched five reporters to the Middle East 
to look into Holden's death. In Cairo 
Egyptian Interior Minister Nabawy Is 
mail took charge of the case at the in- 
sistence of President Anwar Sadat. Nei- 
ther Egyptian officials nor Holden's 
colleagues know why he was killed. But 
most people familiar with the case agree 
on one point: the motive was probably 
not robbery c 
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From one form of en 
to develop another. 


Developing any source of energy 


—an oil field, a coal mine, a ura- 
nium deposit—takes a lot of time 
and money. 

Fortunately, Conoco has 
revenues from all these sources. 
And we pool them. So we have the 
flexibility to apply financing where 
it’s needed. And the stability to 
continue this financing over long 
years of development. 


For instance, we’ve plowed addi- 


tional money into coal—to increase 


coal production, mine safety 
and employment. 

Now coal and oil help fund 
our development of uranium 
and research into new forms of 
energy, such as synthetic gas and 
gasoline, that aren’t commercially 
practical today but could be in 
the future. 


ergy comes strength 
. And another. 


This year alone, we plan to 
spend about $1 billion to develop 
more energy supplies. 

From the many forms of energy 
Conoco produces today comes the 
financial strength to produce the 
fuels of tomorrow. 


Doing more with energy. 


mpany, Stamford, Conr 





Westside Story 


An inner-city school that works 


ach schoo! day about 20 children. ages 

five to twelve. bound up the steps of 
an old brownstone in Chicago's rundown 
Garfield Park area. They settle quietly in 
a small classroom crowded with battered 
desks. Maps and vocabulary lists festoon 
the walls: books overflow the corners. Al 
9 oclock sharp, the tall. no-nonsense 
teacher begins to stride up and down the 
rows. “What did Socrates say?” she ques- 
tions. “The uneducated man is like a leaf 
blown from here to there, believing what- 
ever he is told.” chorus the children 
‘What did Marcus Aurelius tell us?” “He 
alone is poor who does not believe in him- 
self.” they chant in unison 

The old-fashioned drilling is part of 
the daily fare at Westside Preparatory 
School, a one-room schoolhouse founded 
by Teacher Marva Collins. 37, as an alter- 
native to the local inner-city schools. For 
14 years Collins had taught in the neigh- 
borhood elementary school, where false 
fire alarms were set off a dozen times a 
day, teachers came to school stoned, and 
‘all we were doing was creating more wel 
fare recipients,” she says. When she 
fought to keep her students with her for 
two years in a row in order to drill them 
thoroughly in spelling and grammar, oth- 
er teachers tagged her a rebel and sent her 
anonymous hate letters. Collins finally 
quit in frustration and, using the money 
she had contributed to the pension fund 
(about $5,000), opened Westside in 1975 
in one room of her family’s brownstone 

The daughter of a black Alabama 
businessman who “never wanted us to 
have to work for white people” and who 
instilled in her a strict work ethic. Collins 
allows no time for apathy, or mischief, at 





Education 


Westside. Class runs nonstop until noon 
Math is taught. but reading and writing 
take precedence. Collins divides her pu- 
pils into three reading groups of varying 
ability, launching the five-year-olds with 
Aesop's Fables and assigning myths. nov 
els and legends to the more advanced stu 
dents. She draws up her own comprehen- 
sion questions based on the classics 
(“Mount Olympus is the home of the 
Norse gods. True or false?) and has her 
pupils—who include her own eight-year- 
old daughter—memorize poems and 
Latin vocabulary. “Who can say that the 
classics are too hard for eight-year-olds”” 
she argues. “Why spoon-feed them untul 
they choke on an overdose of boredom? 


l n the afternoon the class labors on writ 
ten reports. using library books and four 
sets of well-worn encyclopedias. Sixth- 
graders are taught how to write composi- 
tions with a bibliography: recent subjects 
include Roman history and Michelangelo 
Second-graders learn how to diagram sen- 
tences. Collins doles out plenty of en 
couragement. “You're not slow: you Just 
haven't been taught properly.” she tells 
laggards in her strong voice. often hugging 
them for good measure 

Collins’ educational philosophy is 
simple. “All you need to teach is a black- 
board, books and a pair of legs that will 
last through the day,” she says. “If you 
gave me $20.000 worth of audiovisual 
equipment, I'd leave it out on the side- 
walk.” She insists that students answer 
her in complete sentences and not use so- 


called black English. Her pupils, many of 


whom do not know the alphabet when 
they arrive. take standardized tests at the 
beginning and end of each year to mea- 
sure their ability. Their progress has been 
phenomenal. Many jump from well below 
to well above their actual grade level. One, 
Ericka McCoy, 8. was assigned to a class 


Marva Collins coaching students in her Chicago classroom 
What did Socrates say? 


Plenty of old-fashioned drilling and questions like 
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for the mentally retarded before enrolling 
at Westside last year. Today she is read 
ing at the tenth-grade level 

Collins keeps her pupils for only one 
or two years of intensive work. then en- 
courages their parents to send them to 
parochial schools rather than the prob 
lem-ridden public Although 
many parents are hard-pressed to pay 
the requested $80-per-month tuition 
Collins has a waiting list of 150 pupils 
She would like to expand Westside but 
refuses to apply for any federal grants 
Says she I dont want any experts 
telling me what's good for these kids or 
telling me how to teach.” Meanwhile 
Westside’s rigor is apparently as attrac 
live to pupils as to their parents. Col 
lins’ brood even requested homework over 
the Christmas vacation we 


Hurrah for HEW 


A tale of bureaucracy at work 


schools 


ast September the Department of 

Health, Education and Welfare sent 
a stern command to the Joseph Sears E1- 
ementary School in Chicago's posh North 
Shore suburb of Kenilworth (pop. 2.980) 
According to HEW. Sears was required to 
fill out a detailed Title [IX questionnaire 
explaining how it had eliminated sex dis- 
crimination in its hiring policy. in facil- 
ities for its 575 pupils and in its curric- 
ulum, The penalty for noncompliance: an 
end to HEW aid for the school 

Superintendent John Beckwith was 
perplexed. Sears. Kenilworth’s lone 
school, had never asked for any HEW 
money to supplement its $1.2 million bud- 
get. Beckwith wrote a letter to Washing- 
ton explaining that since this was so. he 
saw no reason to spend 60 to 80 hours fill 
ing out the exhaustive questionnaire 

A month passed. Silence. Then came 
a computer print-oult from HEW. remind- 
ing Sears to return the form and once 
more threatening a cutoff of funds. Beck- 
with again wrote to explain why he had 
not filled out the form. On Dee. 2. a 
HEW secretary phoned him to repeat the 
warning. Her call was followed by one 
from a HEW attorney, who expressed re- 
gret at “the sequence of events” but told 
Beckwith that HEW would nevertheless 
cite his school for failure to complete 
the form 

A few days later. Sears was so cited by 
Secretary Joseph Califano, who solemnly 
announced that his department. ever 
alert, had caught a total of 49 such culprits 
—37 school districts plus twelve colleges 
All had failed to fill out the Title 1X forms 
At least 19 of them, like Sears. had never 
received HEW money in the first place, but 
no matter. All were told that their funds 
would be cut off as of Jan. 8 and ordered 
to answer charges some time next year al 
the nearest HEW regional office a 
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The Free-Falling U.S.Dollar 





An angry dispute in which everybody is partly right 


or foreign exchange dealers it was 
a week to remember—or better still, 


' forget. Not since the currency up- 


| 
| heavals of 1973 have the world’s money 


ary the dollar has lost 22% against the 
yen, 19% against the Swiss franc and 11% 
against the mark. Nor has the once 
mighty greenback been dropping only 
against those traditionally strong curren- 
cies; lately it has also lost ground against 
the anemic French franc and British 
pound 
The immediate reason for last week's 
plunge was a growing belief among for- 
eign exchange dealers that Washington 
is complacently prepared to let the dollar 
bears do their worst. As the dollar's au- 
tumn slide gained momentum, dealers 
began anxiously watching for signs that 
the U.S. was prepared to step in and buy 
up dollars to support their price. When 
news leaked out two weeks ago that U.S 
/ Treasury Secretary W. Michael Blumen- 
thal had met secretly in Paris with Eu- 
ropean monetary officials. currency trad- 
ers assumed that a_ dollar-propping 
agreement would be announced at last 
week’s monthly meeting of central bank- 
ers in Basel, Switzerland. None was forth- 
coming, and the selloff of dollars started 
anew. By midweek the herd instinct had 
taken hold, and in Switzerland the dollar 
lost 1.5% in value in a single day, one of 
its largest one-day drops. That will make 
ei < 
“Us, 


markets been in such turmoil. Once again 
the source of the trouble was the US. dol- 
| lar. After slipping steadily in value all au- 
| tumn, last week it went suddenly into a 
| free-fall plunge that sent it skidding to 
postwar lows on money markets from To- 
kyo to Frankfurt. When the dust finally 
settled at week’s end, a dollar could buy 
only 241 Japanese yen, 2.14 deutsche | 
marks or 2.06 Swiss francs. Since Janu- | 






























Swiss vacations more expensive for 
American tourists—if they can find 
anyone to exchange dollars for 
them 
A more basic reason for the 
dollar's plunge is a deepening 
quarrel between the US. and its 
trading partners, West Germany 
and Japan, over what to do about 
the soaring US. trade deficit. By 
year’s end the deficit is expect- 
ed to total a stunning $27 bil- 
lion, nearly five times last 
year’s figure. Both Japan and 
West Germany maintain that 
the deficit is the result of 
wanton U.S. consumption 
of imported oil and that 
Washington must adopt an en- 
ergy program that reduces U.S. de- 
pendence on OPEC. The Carter Ad- 
ministration argues that it is doing 
all it can to get the President's en- 
ergy package through Congress. In 
its view, Japan and West Germany 
are foolishly helping to force up the 
US. trade deficit and push down the 
dollar by pursuing tight economic 
policies that keep German and Jap- 
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Poster outside bank in Frankfurt 


A trade war against friends? 
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anese goods pouring out of their coun- 
tries in far greater volume than imports 
are coming in 

It is a dispute in which everyone has 
a point. Japan and Europe are right in ar- 
guing that a cut in oil imports, which are 
currently running at $3.7 billion a month, 
would immediately reduce the US. trade 
deficit. But they fail to acknowledge that 
oil imports are increasing largely because 
the US., alone among major industrial 
nations, is pursuing a broad-based pro- 
gram of economic expansion from which 
everyone else is benefiting. Japan, for ex- 
ample, has kept its factories humming de- 
spite slow domestic economic growth, 
mostly by selling cars, TVs, steel and oth- 


| er products to the U.S. Consequently 


Japan is running an $8.5 billion trade sur- 
plus with the U.S., drawing American 
protests against the Japanese trade bar- 
riers that keep US. and other imports out 

West Germany ts also running an in- 
ternational surplus, but unlike Japan, it 
maintains few barriers to imports. More 
to the point, West Germany's trade with 
the US. is several hundred million dol- 
lars in deficit, and the nine countries of 
the Common Market as a whole import- 
ed $3.6 billion more from the U.S. than 
they exported to it in the first nine months 
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of this year. Asa result. Europeans are un- 
derstandably resentful of Washington's 
feeling that they are somehow or other 
sponging off U.S. expansion and are par- 
ticularly wary of calls to pump up their 
own economies. One consequence of do- 
ing so would be not only to deepen their 
trading deficit with the U.S. but to erode 
competitive edge in important 
“third” markets such as the Middle East 

The argument is getting venomous 
Europeans are practically unanimous in 
their conviction that Washington's refus- 
al to support the dollar is in fact a strat- 
agem to force Japan. West Germany and 
Switzerland to expand their economies or 
be priced out of the U.S. and other mar- 
kets altogether. In fact there are already 
signs that several important sectors of the 
West German economy are suffering from 
the rise in the value of the mark against 
the dollar, which makes German goods 
more expensive on world markets. Sales 
of textiles, a major export. are off 3% from 
last year. Makers of machine tools. who 
normally export three-fourths of their 
production, are reduced to hoping that 


| they can close the year with no more than 


a 20% drop in exports from 1976. West 


| German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt has 


fumed privately to friends that in letting 
the dollar fall Washington has shown it- 


| self to be bereft of “the slightest econom- 


ic sense.” Switzerland's Welrwoche mag- 
azine complains: “Using the dollar 
weapon, America is waging a real trade 
war. a war against its friends.” If the slide 
continues, it could also spur OPEC, which 
receives the bulk of its revenues in dol- 
lars. to seek another price hike, if not at 
this week’s meeting of oil ministers in Ca- 
racas, then perhaps next spring 


ashington officials correctly 
point out that so far this year the 
“trade weighted” value of the dol- 
lar has dropped only about 2% on av- 
erage against 15 foreign currencies. Major 
reason: the greenback has been going up 
against the Canadian dollar and the Mex- 
ican peso, the currencies of two of the 
most important U.S. trading partners 
Some economists also argue that the fall 
of the dollar should help to shrink the 
US. trade deficit by making U.S. exports 
cheaper and imports more expensive 
True enough, but the US. is paying 
dearly in international ill will. and the dol- 
lar’s plunge has undesirable side effects 
For example, some countries have been 
buying up unwanted dollars to keep the 
price from dropping further: that can in- 
crease money supply in the purchasing 
countries and add to world inflationary 
pressures. The uncertainty created by the 
drop could also hurt world trade and in- 
vestment. Already. U.S. firms buying or 
selling abroad must haggle about what 
currency is to be used for payment, and 
some companies building plants in Eu- 
rope have had to shell out far more dol- 
lars than they ever expected to get the 
foreign currency to pay for the construc- 
tion. In international finance. as in other 
matters. too much is too much a 
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Japan Rebuffed in First Round | 





U.S. finds trade plan wanting and impasse is dangerous 


hile leaving the door ajar for fur- 
ther negotiations. top officials of the 
Carter Administration last week politely 
but firmly turned down a set of proposals 
from Tokyo for reducing Japan’s huge in- 
ternational trade surplus. By keeping out 
foreign goods and saturating world mar- 
kets with their products, Japan has piled 
up a surplus that this year is heading to- 
ward a record $15 billion, and this is hin- 
dering growth and increasing unemploy- 
ment in the U.S. and Western Europe 
The proposals, carried to Washington 
by Nobuhiko Ushiba, Japan’s new Minis- 
ter of External Economic Affairs, were 
pul together in response to intense U.S 
pressure on Japan to reduce its trade bar- 
riers and stimulate its economy in order to 


Laughing Nobuhiko Ushiba with wryly smiling Robert Strauss in Washington last week 


Ibs. in the current fiscal year—a laugh- 
ably small amount, given the hunger of 
both Japanese and visiting foreigners for 
steaks and roasts. In all, the Japanese pro- 
posals did not satisfy the American de- 
mand for an early, one-third reduction in 
Japan's trade surplus with the U.S., which 
is expected to reach $8.5 billion this cal- 
endar year 

The package that Ushiba. a former 
ambassador to Washington. carried to the 
U.S. was heavily watered down from pro- 
posals that Premier Takeo Fukuda ini- 
tially circulated privately. Those brought 
screams of anguish from Japanese farm- 
ers and industrialists, who are used to for- 
eign competition only in overseas mar- 
kets. not at home. Indeed. there is 





The package may have been designed for rejection, but both sides could overreact. 


boost demand for imports. But the conces- 
sions were far less significant than Amer- 
ican officials wanted. To Robert Strauss. 
the President's chief trade negotiator, the 
proposals “fall considerably short of what 
this Government feels is necessary.” Not 
surprisingly, Ushiba himself. in a burst of 
frankness, had warned reporters before 
leaving Japan that his proposals would 
not satisfy the Americans 

Among other things. the Japanese 
promised to abolish some nontariff bar- 
riers, eliminate certain export promotion 
measures, stockpile crude oil. liberalize 
foreign aid and speed up the growth rate 
of the Japanese economy from its pres- 
ent annual rate of 5.3% to 7% next year 
A key provision calls for tariff reductions 
averaging 23% on 318 items, mostly in- 
dustrial goods. For example. the 6.4% 
Japanese tariff on imported autos would 
be entirely eliminated. Tariffs on comput- 
ers would be dropped from 13.5% to 
10.5% and on color film from 16% to 11% 
—two important items. But quotas on the 
amount of beef that Japanese hotels can 
import would only be doubled. to 2,000 





speculation in Japan that Fukuda delib- 
erately presented to Washington what he 
knew would be an unacceptable package 
so that he could tell balky supporters, in 
effect: “See. I told you the Americans 
would not buy it.” 

Nonetheless, just as both sides in a 
labor negotiation can overplay their 
hands and wind up with a strike that no- 
body wanted, the Japanese-US. trade im- 
passe is dangerous. Any effort by Fukuda 
to reduce Japanese import barriers fur- 
ther will meet fierce opposition from Jap- 
anese farmers, businessmen and workers 
On the US. side, the Carter Administra- 
tion must win some significant conces- 
sions from Japan soon, or Congress may 
enact highly restrictive limits on Japanese 
goods sold in the U.S. At week’s end Ushi- 
ba was headed back to Japan for con- 
sultations. and officials in the Japanese 
government were mentioning Jan. 20 
—the day after Congress returns from its 
holiday recess—as a deadline for coming 
up with concessions that Washington can 
take seriously. It is a deadline that Japan 
would do well to meet a 
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Autos: Sales Down, Optimism Up 








Chrysler gambles big on a new horizon 


fter a thundering 1977 model year. au- | have replaced the Maverick and the Com- 


tomobile executives are scrutinizing 

the latest sales figures with the anxiety 
and puzzlement of early-morning clockers 
timing the latest workout by an erratic 
race horse. Overall, the car industry's per- 
formance has been disappointing of late 
Domestic sales dropped by 6.3% in the 
first ten days of December, the third de- 
cline in a row. General Motors sales were 
down by nearly 14% from last year’s, 
while Chrysler and American Motors 
slumped by 8.4% and 29%, respectively, 
Oddly, though, automen have seldom 
been so ebullient about the future of their 
industry. GM Chairman Thomas Murphy 
clings to a forecast of record U.S. car and 
truck sales in 1978. Ford is highly op- 
timistic, with good reason: its sales in early 
December jumped 13% above those of a 
year ago, giving it about a third of the do- 
| mestic market. The company will spend 
$2.5 billion next year to enlarge its plants. 
launching an expansion program that 
Chairman Henry Ford II describes as 
“bigger than anything we've ever tackled 


before in the 75-year history of the Ford | 


Motor Co.” It will continue through 1981. 

There are several reasons for the op- 
timism. Truck sales are setting records, in- 
dicating that buyers are still in a spend- 
ing mood. German and Japanese makers 
are raising the prices of the cars they sell 
in the US. by 3% to 4%, reflecting the 


rise of their nations’ currencies against the 
dollar and promising less stiff import com- 
petition to Detroit. More important, the 
domestic industry has come up with some 
hot new or redesigned models. GM has 
heavily scored with a new four-door Che- 
vette. Ford’s Fairmont and Zephyr, which 


Sted Ke 





Diagram of the Dodge Omni, one of Detroit's widely ballyhooed new cars 


et in the compact class, are moving out 
of showrooms in startling numbers. In- 
deed, the Fairmont is selling faster than 
the Mustang did when it was introduced 
in 1965. Says Ford President Lee lacoc- 
ca: “We expect to top the first-year Mus- 
tang record” of 418.800 cars 

Detroit is also gingerly moving to- 
ward what many regard as the autos of 
a future in which it must make cars 
smaller to comply with federal gas-mile- 
age requirements: front-wheel-drive cars 
Front-wheel drive. an idea from Europe. 
makes possible a transverse engine—one 
that is fitted sideways under the hood 
That saves enough space to permit a sur- 
prisingly roomy interior in a relatively 
small car. Moreover, there is no trans- 
mission tunnel running back through the 
passenger cabin to cramp leg room. GM 
offers front-wheel drive on some Cadil- 
lac and large Oldsmobile Toronado mod- 
els and is preparing a small front-wheel- 
drive car for the 1979 model year. Ford 
is importing the front-wheel-drive Fiesta 
from Europe. where it has proved highly 
successful with cost-conscious buyers. 

Surprisingly, though. Chrysler. which 
has lagged in bringing out new cars since 
it introduced the Valiant in 1960, has gone 
further and faster toward front-wheel 
drive than anyone. Its executives are the 
most bullish of all. Says Executive Vice 
President R.K. Brown: “In five years. 
when the entire industry will have spent 
$50 billion to rebuild an entire new fleet 
of cars for the North American public. 
people will look back and say it all start- 
ed with Omni and Horizon.” These are 
two snappy. speedy. lightweight cars that 








A roomy interior and no transmission tunnel to cramp passenger leg room 
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Chrysler is now showing off to the press. 
| and will put on sale in mid-January 
The autos are the first popular-price 
| front-wheel-drive cars to be built in the 

US. Dressed up with carpeting, radio and 

white walls. they will sell at a base cost 

of $3,706 (tax and title extra). The price. 

combined with an overall mileage rating 

of 30 m.p.g.. will certainly help Chrysler 
| compete with imports like the stripped- 
down Volkswagen Rabbit, which has just 
gone up to $4,030. With its share of the 
market at just 12°, the lowest since the 
early ‘60s, Chrysler is gambling $350 mil- 
lion on the new models. First-year pro- 
jections are for sales of 200,000 

Chrysler's 245,000 stockholders cer- 

tainly hope that Brown's prediction is pre- 
scient. The third biggest carmaker has 
stumbled through some difficult years. Al- 
ways highly leveraged (long-term debt has 
increased from $360 million to more than 
$1 billion over the past decade), Chrysler 
‘has had a curiously erratic record. Even 
though the industry has performed spec- 
tacularly this year. Chrysler's third-quar- 
ter earnings slumped 55.8%, compared 
with last year’s. For the first nine months 
of 1977, Chrysler's profits were down al- 
most 30%. Moreover. Chrysler expects 
losses of some $37 million in Great Brit- 
ain, although part of that bill will be met 
by the British government 





| = en it nets less than three cents 
on every sales dollar, Chrysler need- 
ed to build up its cash position, partly to 
finance refitting of the Belvidere, IIl.. 
plant, where the new cars will be assem- 
bled. In 1976 the company sold its Air- 
temp air-conditioning division to Fedders 
for $47 million; the sale has now become 
the subject of lawsuits. Last month the 
real estate division sold several shopping 
centers, a hotel and some office buildings 
for $50 million 

At the Belvidere plant, Chrysler has 
installed 20 electronic robot welding ma- 
chines that do 92° of the welding for- 
merly performed by hand. Production will 
be increased by one-third, to 60 Horizons 
and Omnis an hour, v. the 45 larger cars 
per hour that had been built there. That 
should increase profits. but it alarms a lot 
of union members because some 200 
workers were laid off when the new equip- 
ment was set up 

Senior executives at Chrysler are well 
| aware of the consequences should their 
new models be viewed unkindly by the 
| public. Product-Planning Chief Hal Sper- 
lich is both cautious and cocky. “We are 
| heading for an encounter of the third kind 
that can have tremendous consequences 
for us,” he admits. Then comes the char- 
| acteristic salesman’s caveat. “Chrysler is 
the last of the big three to build a small 





| | car, and as my colleagues at Ford used to 


say, ‘Last in, best dressed.’ *° Maybe. First 
sales results will be available in Febru- 
ary, and if they are good, the industry's 
drive to make cars that are smaller yet 
roomy will accelerate co 
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This is the universe 
perhaps some 

10 billion light-years 

wide... where comets 

tly, supernovae 

explode, galaxies are 

born and die... 


and took wing 


and this is a tiny 
speck of it, the 
planet we call earth 

a strange, 
wonderful, and 
improbable world 


all depending on 
(and making possible) 
a variety of vegetation 
from tiny flowers to 
massive redwoods 


so cold in spots 
the temperature 
plunges to —140° and 
the icesheet is 9,200 
feet thick...s0 warm 


in others the 
temperature has 
reached 136° 
in the shade 


existing in an 
intricate chain that 
relates every living 
thing on the tace 
of the earth 


... where it flourishes 
today even at depths 
of six miles 


and where nature 
decided that, despite 
the cold, despite the 
heat, despite everything, 
life was going to 
win out in a million 
ways life that probably 
originated here 
in the sea... 


groping tor new 
and better ways of 
survival 


survival largely by 
instinct 





life that moved 
onto the land 





and, in one of nature's 
most amazing creations 
survival by imagination, by 
thought, by the intelligence 
of the human brain that is 





Examine 


THE SEA 
for 10 days free 


as a guest of the 
NATURE LIBRARY 


To tell nature's story, a story brimming with life of 
every description . . . to cover it with authority and 
excitement . .. Time-Lire Books pooled the talent and 
knowledge of hundreds of eminent naturalists, writ 
ers, photographers and artists. Once you examine 
THE SEA, we're sure you'll want to keep it .. . and 
keep on receiving more volumes (at approximately 
two-month intervals, each with the same 10-day free 
examination). Over 2,500,000 homes now have LIFE 
Nature Library books—to keep alive the wonder, 
mystery and beauty of the natural world. 
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able to read this right now! 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


Yes, | would like to examine The Sea Please send it to me 
for 10 days’ free examination and enter my subscription to 
the LIFE Nature Library If! decide to keep The Sea. | will pay 
$6.95 plus shipping and handling | then will recewe future 
volumes in the LIFE Nature Library series, shipped a volume 
at atime approximately every other month. Each is $6 95 plus 
Shipping and handling and comes on a 10-day tree-examina 
hon basis. There ts no minimum number of books that | must 
buy, and | may cancel my subscription at any time simply by 
Notifying you 


it | do not choose to keep The Sea, | will return the book 


within 10 days, my subscription for future volumes will be 
canceled, and | will not be under any further obligation 
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“You might think of this coal mine 
“as PS rion barrels of oil a year that 
- America won't have to import” 


“Bob Dato, Production Supefintendent 
asi Exxon's Rawhide Mine ‘at siete, ort 
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Energy for a st! 








America’s vast coal 
reserves—anene 
resource that is being 
developed now tohelp 
meet our country’s 
erowing energy needs. 


Coal is America’s most plentiful energy resource. 
By developing coal and using more of it to fuel 
electric power plants and industries, America can 
reduce its dependence on foreign oil 

Exxon's new Rawhide Mine at Gillette, 
Wyoming shows how coal can be developed to 
provide more of the energy our country needs 
Less than three years ago, most of the area 
where our mine now stands was range land 
We are concerned about the environment: so as 
we mine we are reclaiming the land. When we 
are through it will again be range land. We will be 
able to produce 12 million tons of coal a year 
from this single mine. That's enough energy to 
replace 35 million barrels of imported oil 

In addition to our new surface mine at Gillette, 
we have been operating a 3-million-ton-a-year 
underground mine in Carlinville, Illinois since 
1970, and we have just opened a new 
underground mine at Albers, Illinois which will 
produce 3.6 million tons a year. Soon, we will be 
opening a third underground mine near 
Huntington, West Virginia and a second surface 
mine in Wyoming. With these mines Exxon 
will have the capacity to produce more than 
20 million tons of coal a year, the energy 
equivalent of about 3 days’ supply of oil for 
America 

Exxon is working on ways to make better use 
of our country’s huge coal reserves—research 
into better ways to mine coal, better ways 
to burn it, and new ways to convert it into clean- 
burning synthetic gas and liquid fuels 

Our coal development is part of Exxon's 
activities to find and to supply 
more energy for America, 
from America 
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A Brasilia for the North 


Alaskans plan a new capital at the foot of Mount McKinley 


F is an alpine valley of unparalleled 
beauly. a spruce-and-birch wilderness 
without roads or ski lifts or other signs 
of human intrusion. Only the howl of 
the wind—or of an occasional wolf—now 
disturbs the silence. But man is on the 
way. Last week the Alaska capital site 
planning commission chose the design 
of a new state capital to rise in the val- 
ley. Unless opponents of the plan de- 
velop unexpected new strength, this idyl- 
lic subarctic landscape will become a 
kind of Brasilia of the North—though 
hardly as monumental as its Latin coun- 
terpart and far more in harmony with 
the unspoiled surroundings 

Ever since the turn of the century, 
Alaska’s seat of government has been 
the old gold-rush town of Juneau 
(pop. 16.400). Situated far down the 
clawlike panhandle that Alaskans call 
Southeastern. Juneau is so distant from 
Alaska’s geographic or population centers 
that its clocks run two hours ahead of 
those in Anchorage. the state’s major 
city (pop. 161,600). Surrounded by water 
on one side and awesome glaciers on 
the other. Juneau is accessible only by 
boat or plane; frequent rains and fog 
and surrounding lofty mountains often 
make landings a pilot’s nightmare. For 
these reasons, Alaskans have long de- 
bated a possible change of capitals. In 
1974, after two unsuccessful initiatives, 
they finally voted to make the move, 





Where greater downtown Denali may rise when city is completed by 1990 


and the hunt began for a new sile 
In a state twice as large as Texas. 
but with only half the population of Wash- 
ington, D.C., the choices would seem lim- 
itless. But planners were faced with many 
troublesome restrictions. Because of the 


intense rivalry between Anchorage and 
ity (pop 


Fairbanks, the No. 2 52.200). 
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Only the howl of the wind and an occasional wolf. 








both were ruled out. For the same rea- 
son, the new capital had to be at least 
30 miles from either locality. Also the 
land had to be state owned: anticipating 
large new tax revenues from the boom- 
ing oil fields and the trans-Alaska pipe- 
line, Alaska has gone on a spending binge 
that has brought it to the edge of bank- 
ruptcy: thus the state could not afford ex- 
pensive land purchases 

There were other considerations. The 
climate of the site had to be reasonably 
benevolent, and the annual snowfall 
modest. The soil had to be firm (which 
automatically excluded the four-fifths of 
Alaska that is shifting, meltable perma- 
frost), and it had to be less prone to 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions than 
are many other parts of the seismically 
active state. Finally, as a symbol of the 
rugged grandeur of America’s last fron- 
tier, the site had to be scenically im- 
pressive without intruding on salmon- 
spawning streams. bear dens or other 
wild-life sanctuaries 


fter months of crisscrossing the state 

by helicopter and bush plane, the 
nine-member selection committee nar- 
rowed the choices to three sites, all in 
the Susitna Valley, an area where wild- 
life and a few homesteaders still live in 
uneasy truce. The most remote locale 
was on the southerly slope of a grassy, 
4.000-ft. rise called Mount Yenlo. An- 
other possibility was at the edge of a 
lake near the town of Talkeetna. The 
third was the pristine patch of land on 
heights in the southern part of the val- 
ley. about 35 miles north of Anchorage 
State voters picked the valley in a 1976 
referendum. At the foot of 20,320-ft 
Mount McKinley, North America’s high- 
est peak, the area is almost totally un- 
touched. The nearest trace of civilization 
is six miles away: the tiny hamlet of 
Willow (pop. 577)—the “sort of place,” 
writes Author John McPhee in his pae- 
an to Alaska, Coming into the Country, 
“where it is not unknown, in the dead 
of winter, for an old moose hunter to 
die in his cabin and be brought into 
town frozen solid.” 

If state planners have their way, | 
moose will still be around after the city 
is built. Envisioning a community of about 
30,000 by 1990, the planning commission 
picked a preliminary blueprint, submitted 
by the San Francisco architectural firm 
of Bull, Field, Volkmann & Stockwell, 
that should reassure environmentalists ev- 
erywhere. In the words of Mort Hop- 
penfeld, the commission's executive di- 
rector and dean of architecture at the 
University of New Mexico, it is “sen- 
sitive to what Alaska wants to be like 

-contemporary log cabin.” 

To carry out that rustic vision re- 
quired considerable inspiration. When 
Alaska relocated its capital from the old 
Russian city of Sitka to Juneau in 1906, 
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the move involved only six employees 
and seven file cabinets. The new city pro- 
posed by the San Francisco architects 
will involve the construction of a thor- 


| oughly planned community, in which 


| ment 





every feature—from housing to entertain- 
facilities—is part of a master 
scheme. The actual locale will be a ridge 
overlooking several small lakes scooped 
out of the valley's muskegs (bogs). 

All traffic will be barred from the 
compact downtown area, thus eliminating 
the traffic snarls that choke Anchorage. 


Buildings and shops will be connected by | 
| land, the two sides have settled on a com- 


enclosed arcades (to protect pedestrians 
from winter temperatures that drop as low 
as — 30° F.), and even the most distant res- 
idences will be no more than a half-mile 
walk (or ski) away. The town’s architec- 
tural focus will not be a gold-domed leg- 
islative chamber but a structure called the 
Commons. Built of steel and wood mate- 
rials and only three stories high, it will in- 
clude a museum, shops and even an indoor 
park. Near by will be equally unobtrusive 
buildings for various branches of the gov- 
ernment as well as other facilities, includ- 
ing a convention hotel, shopping center. 
hockey rink and apartments for transient 
legislators. In addition, there have to be 
new roads through the wild, providing a 
link to Willow and in turn tieing existing 
highways to Anchorage and Fairbanks. 


rivate housing, schools and small 

shops will be just outside the down- 
town area, within easy reach of a clear, 
trout-filled stream just north of the town. 
There, as one official notes, residents will 
be able to hear “the wind of the willow, 
the babble of Deception Creek.” Most in- 
spiring of all, on a clear day they will be 
able to look northwest and see McKinley 
—the peak that native Alaskans have al- 
ways called Denali (“The Great One”) 
Comments City Planner Alan Rivkin of 
Washington, D.C., a consultant to the 


| commission: “This new capital will be an 


embodiment of what is best in the state 


| of Alaska.” 


Still, some time may pass before con- 
struction begins. Pockets of resistance 
remain: some residents of Juneau and 
Fairbanks, annoyed because the new site 
is close to Anchorage, are still trying to 
scuttle the move, No one knows yet how 
the future capital will be financed (es- 
timated cost: $2.64 billion) or even what 
it will be called. One obvious possibility: 
Denali s 


Up a Notch 


New Hampshire saves a view 


t was a classic confrontation. Highway 

builders said the new roadway was ab- 
solutely essential to the state’s develop- 
ment. Environmentalists countered that 
it would wreck one of New England's sce- 
nic landmarks. For 20 years the argu- 
ment raged: Should Interstate Highway 
93 be routed through New Hampshire's 
Franconia Notch State Park? Situated 
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in the heart of the White Mountains, 
the Notch is one of nature's masterpieces, 
a wonderland of sharp cliffs, fast streams 
and crystalline lakes ringed by pine-cov- 
ered mountains. It is also the site of a geo- 
logical formation that has become a sym- 
bol of the Granite State: 40 feet of rock, 
perched far up a mountainside that has 
been sculpted by rain and wind into a 
craggy. natural Mount Rushmore-like 
profile known as the Old Man of the 
Mountains. 

Now, under the prodding of New 
Hampshire Congressman James Cleve- 


promise that should serve the state's eco- 
nomic interests while at the same time 


| protecting one of its priceless treasures. 





Old Man of the Mountains formation 





The argument raged for 20 years 


Interstate 93, a major north-south route 
that stretches from the greater Boston 
area toward the Canadian border, will 
indeed cut through the Notch. But in- 
stead of the usual four lanes required by 
Washington—which picks up 90% of the 
tab if the highway meets federal speci- 
fications—regulations will be relaxed. To 
prevent the widening that would have 
meant filling in lakes and going into the 
side of the mountain, the three-mile sec- 
tion running through the Notch will be 
merely an upgraded version of the two- 
lane roadway that already bisects the 
park. That will make it one of only two 
places in the 38,000-mile interstate sys- 
tem where there are two, not four or 
more lanes, the other being a short stretch 
in Glenwood Canyon, Colo. In addition, 
park authorities will get $5 million in fed- 
eral and state funds for major roadside 
landscaping, including the construction 
of new parking lots. That way motorists 
will be encouraged to park and gaze up 
at the Old Man instead of craning—and 
risking—their necks as they weave 
through the Notch 
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Medicine - 
A Natural Way 


Trading rhythm for awareness 





4é hat do you call people who use 
the rhythm method of birth con- 
trol?” went the old joke. The snap retort: 
“Parents.” That cynical humor was based 
on unhappy experience. The rhythm 
method, in which a woman keeps track 
of her menstrual cycle on the calendar to 
determine the time of ovulation and hence 
of maximum fertility, proved to be only 
about 60% effective. Now the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare is 
bankrolling a $1.4 million study, involv- 
ing 800 California couples, to test the ef- 
fectiveness of a new, natural birth con- 
trol system that may be more reliable than 
the rhythm method 
Euphemistically called “fertility 
awareness,” the system was developed by 
a husband-and-wife team of Australian 
physicians, Evelyn and John Billings. It 
depends upon observing changes in the 
consistency of vaginal fluids. In the first 
days after menstruation, the vagina feels 
dry because of a decline in hormone pro- 
duction, a sensation that can be confirmed 
by the woman's examining finger. This is 
the first “safe” period. Within a few days, 
as the estrogen levels rise, the mucus feels 
tacky and appears cloudy and the fertile 
period begins. Then, at the estrogen peak, 
the mucus becomes smooth, slippery and 
stretchable like raw egg white. This con- 
dition—which occurs within 24 hours or 
so of ovulation—usually lasts one to two 
days and signals maximum fertility. 
Three days after the mucus becomes 
cloudy and sticky again, the second safe 
interval begins, sometimes continuing 
through another dry cycle before men- 
struation. In all, the woman must abstain 
from intercourse for about nine days out 
of the average 28-day cycle—the hormon- 
al peak day and four days before and after. 
Because the method is “natural,” it 
is acceptable to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Indeed, Monsignor Robert Dee- 
gan, of the Los Angeles archdiocese, ac- 
tively lobbied to get the HEW study grant 
approved. Still, says Dr. Phyllis McCar- 
thy, an investigator for the study, “some 
priests are skeptical about the method 
They got burned by advising couples to 
use the rhythm system and don't want 
any more babies named after them.” 
Final results of the study, which is be- 
ing conducted out of Los Angeles’ Cedars- 
Sinai Medical Center, will not be in until 
1979. But early indications have been so 
promising that Monsignor Deegan is now 
establishing a center in Los Angeles for 
the dissemination throughout the world 
of information about fertility awareness 
The name of the center: World Organi- 
zation of the Ovulation Method Billings 
-or, for short. WOOMB a 
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COVER STORY 


Back to that 
Oldtime Religion 


Gaudy and vital, U.S. Evangelicalism is booming 





I went to a Bible stud) group with 
my wife. It was justa Bible study, but it an- 
gered me. I thought, ‘These people talk like 
they have God in their hip pocket.’ But 1 
went eight Wednesdays in a row. The last 
Wednesda) while everyone was 
praying, I got down on my knees and gave 
my life to the Lord and I have never been 
the same since. It was an emotional ex- 
perience, but it hasn't passed. That was 


evening 


nine years ago. 


nce such words would have been 

identified, and uncharitably pa- 

tronized, as the essence of South- 

ern redneck religion. But they 
were uttered last week at a thoroughly 
Episcopal church in Darien, Conn.,.an al- 
most stereotypically proper and affluent 
Northeastern suburb. The speaker, Lee 
Buck, 54, is a senior vice president of the 
New York Life Insurance Co. “Before, I 
wanted to be successful in the world,” says 
Buck. “Now I want to exalt the Lord. I 
want to stay a businessman, but I want 
people to know that God changes lives 
You don’t drop out of the world because 
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Raised hands show religious joy at faith healers’ meeting in Minnesota. Top: Billy Graham and Bible. Bottom: Global Soulseeker Bill Bright. 


become a Christian Buck now 
spends his free time preaching to far-flung 
church and business groups 
Nationally, the Episcopal Church has 
lost a member every 15 minutes over the 
past decade. At Darien’s St. Paul's Epis- 
copal, though, Sunday attendance has 
climbed from 200 to 1,200 in less than 
five years. Observes the Rev. Everett 
(“Terry”) Fullam, 47, a Harvard Ph.D 
who is mainly responsible for infusing the 
local commuter set with Pentecostal fer- 
vor: “The church has functioned subnor- 
mally for so long that when it becomes 
normal, it seems abnormal 
Not only in Darien but all across the 
country, and indeed the world, that old 
time religion is being recycled with ever 
increasing zeal. Countless people like Lee 
Buck were brought up to think that re- 
vivalism is the province of faith healers 
holy rollers and counterfeit preachers—a 
thing of bad taste, or bad theology, or both 
and just possibly a sign of simple-mind- 
edness or galloping hypocrisy as well. Yet 
there they are today, down on their knees 
al prayer meetings. They are pursuing the 


you 































word day by day instead of settling for 
the sudden thrill of religion only on Sun- 
day—or only at Christmas and Easter 
The Bible Belt is in fact bursting the 
bonds of geography and seems on the 
verge of becoming a national state of 
mind. Encouraged by the presence of a 
born-again Southern Baptist in the White 
House, stirred by the widespread fear that 
modern man will not be able to make it 
to the end of the century without some 
spiritual help, the far-flung residents of 
the new Bible Belt are loosely lumped to- 
gether under the name Evangelicals 
There are an estimated 45.5 million of 
them on the U.S. church rolls* after a gen- 
eration of steady growth. They are out- 
numbered only by the Roman Catholics 


(49 million). Says Rice University Soci- 
ologist William Martin: “The Evangeli- 
cals have become the most active and vital 
aspect of American religion today.” He 
is almost certainly right 


t is easier to see signs of Evangelical 

life than to define exactly what an 

Evangelical is. The movement cuts 

across many denominational lines and 
includes a number of distinct subgroups 
Among them: Fundamentalists, the mil- 
itant right-wing churchmen who oppose 
all accommodation to contemporary cul- 
ture, and Pentecostalists, Who have ex- 
perienced the “baptism in the Holy Spir- 
it’ and practice such divine “gifts” as 
speaking in tongues and miraculous heal- 
ing by prayer. The latter include every- 
thing from Episcopalians to nearly a 
million Roman Catholics, to oddball 


* Evangelicals form a conservative minority of about 
one-third of the 36 million Protestants in “main- 
line” churches belonging to the National Council of 
Churches. In addition, 33.5 million are distributed 
am scores of orthodox Protestant groups outside 
the N.C.C 









healers and assorted tent preachers. Most 
Evangelicals, though. are basically con- 
ventional Protestants who hold staunchly 
to the authority of the Bible in all mat- 
ters and adhere to orthodox Christian 
doctrine. They believe in making a con- 
scious personal commitment to Christ 
a spiritual encounter, gradual or in- 
stantaneous, known as the born-again 
experience 


Imost by definition (the Greek word 
evangelion means gospel), Evan- 
gelicals also believe in bringing 

the word of God to their fellow 

man, and today they are bringing it more 
exuberantly than ever. The faithful throng 
to gaudy superchurches with 5.000 to 


10,000 seats, green shag wall-to-wall car- 
peting, pit orchestras and Jesus rock 
bands. From such places the message rolls 
out, often multiplied many times over on 
TV programs or projected by satellite to 
impromptu global parishes of 20 million 
or more at a time. The message rings out 
too, at the early morning pre-work prayer 
meetings held by businessmen and in the 
liniment-and-locker-room chapels that 
seem to have converted half of the play- 
ers in the National Footbal! League 

“Trying to live as a Christian when I 
was in high school in the late ‘40s, I was 
regarded as some kind of speckled bird,” 
says David McKenna, 48, the Evangelical 
president of Seattle Pacific University 
“Now when Seattle Seahawks Tackle 
Norm Evans states his faith in Jesus at a 
school assembly, he is greeted by shouts 
of ‘Right on!’ ” 

In terms of sheer hoopla, 1978 prom- 
ises to be one of the biggest years in re- 
cent history for the Evangelicals. Items 
> Gerald and Betty Ford. whose oldest 
son, Michael, is a Pittsburgh-based Evan- 
gelical who gives religious guidance to col- 
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| Nota Sunday exercise but a seven day a week involvement in the kind of togetherness aimed at by communes 


lege students, have joined U.N, Ambas- 
sador Andrew Young. Football Coach 
Tom Landry and other notables in con- 
voking 800 “national leaders” to a glit- 
tering “Congress of the Laity” in Los An- 
geles next February. The vague forum, 
devised by wealthy Lay Evangelist How- 
ard Butt Jr., is intended to gather in one 
place the broadest possible collection of 
influential people who are at least “open 
to the leadership of Jesus Christ.” 
> Global Soul Seeker Bill Bright, 56, di- 
rector of the successful Campus 
Crusade for Christ, plans to raise 
$100 million next year—and a cool 
$1 billion by 1982—for another pro- 
ject. Its aim is to saturate the earth 
| with Gospel preachers and plac- 
ards. Bright, who is based in Ar- 
rowhead Springs. Calif. describes 
the effort as “the most extensive 
Christian social and evangelization 
mission in recorded history.” A 


number of the richest business- 
men in America are backing his 
campaign 


> Some 2,000 broadcast preachers, 
those who have taken their Gospel 
from tent to tube and also reach 
114 million radio listeners, will hold 
their annual convention in Wash- 
ington, D.C., next month. Among 
the speakers will be Anita Bryant, 
just named “Most Admired Wom- 
an” by 22% of 11,530 voters in the 
annual Good Housekeeping poll, 
and Marabel (Total Woman) Mor- 
gan. As if to emphasize the extraor- 
dinary range of personalities the 
movement embraces, that elegant 
and curmudgeonly Convert Mal- 
colm Muggeridge will be on hand 
to share the lectern with the two 
women. 

> Billy Graham, who has preached 
in person to 80 million souls so far, 
will invade the very citadel of sin, 
Las Vegas, the first week in Feb- 
ruary. At age 59, the grand old man 
of Evangelicalism is as popular and 


active as ever. Last week he brought ‘J had to show it was not a fly-by-night kind of thing.” 


the Gospel to 75,000 people at Nehru Sta- 
dium in Madras, India. About 1.500 ac- 
cepted his invitation to “come forward 
saying ‘Yes’ to Jesus Christ.” Graham's 
Minneapolis office now receives $28.7 
million a year from the 8 million apostles 
on its mailing list 

> Graham Contemporary Oral Roberts 
will begin construction of an enormous, 
$100 million medical center in Tulsa. Tar- 
get date for completion: 1981. The site is 
across the street from Oral Roberts Uni- 





Prayer Tower looming 200 ft. over Oral Roberts University 





versity, a $150 million palace of New Pen- 
tecostalism, complete with a 10.575-seat 
sports arena and a spiky, spectacular 200- 
ft. Prayer Tower. Opened in 1965, the 
campus cost $150 million and is all but 
paid for. “I had to have a university to 
show that it was nota fly-by-night thing,” 
Roberts says. Though he folded “the 
world’s biggest revival tent” in 1967, the 
former faith healer now preaches via TV; 
an estimated 60 million people watched 
his latest variety special 
.» Anewer TV face, Pat Robertson, 
46, founding father of the Virginia- 
. based Christian Broadcasting Net- 
= work, will open the first component 
ofa proposed $50 million combined 
communications school and univer- 
sity next fall. The Yale Law grad- 
uate, son of Virginia’s late U.S. Sen- 
ator Willis A. Robertson, recently 
inaugurated a new satellite trans- 
mitter—the first one to be owned 
by an independent TV producer 
to feed various Gospel programs 
simultaneously to the four CBN- 
owned channels and 130 other sta- 
tions at an annual cost of $20 mil- 
lion. Pentecostalist Robertson also 
acts as host on the 700 Club, seen 
daily by millions 
> Two surefire confessional books 
are about to appear. In Sou/ on Fire 
(Word), out in February, ex—Black 
Panther Eldridge Cleaver testifies 
that after years spent as a prisoner 
of Marxism and hate, he finally 
found peace when he saw the face 
of Jesus in the full moon over 
Cannes. Cleaver was later convert- 
ed by a prison “God squad.” In Will 
You Die for Me? (Revell), due in 
April, Charles (“Tex’) Watson, 
leader of the vicious Tate-LaBianca 
murders, tells how he supplanted 
Charles Manson with Jesus Christ 
Watson, a mandatory lifer, now 
preaches three times a month and 
teaches a weekly class for newly 
converted convicts. 





This year stores in the Chris- 
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uan Booksellers Association had revenues 
of $600 million, thanks to pop devotion- 
als and testimony books from Christian- 
ized Governors (Julian Carroll of Ken- 
tucky). athletes (Heisman Trophy Winner 
Archie Griffin. Tennis Star Stan Smith) 
businessmen (Walter Hoving of Tiffany) 
and entertainers (Pat Boone) 
> Born Again, a film adapted from Nix- 
onian Hatchet Man Charles Colson’s tes- 
umonial book of the same title, is to be 
released in June. Production began in 
Washington last week. Actor Dean Jones 
(The Love Bug), also a born-again Chris- 
uan, plays the celebrated convert 
>» On the global scale. an international 
committee of Evangelical leaders headed 
by Graham's colleague. Presbyterian 
Evangelist Leighton Ford. will meet in 
Bermuda in mid-January to set the time 
and place for a 1980 strategy conference 
to follow up the 1974 Evangelical con- 
gress in Lausanne, Switzerland 

These are only the flashiest, most vis- 
ible signs of the Evangelicals’ rising pros- 
perity. The real progress of the faith is 
less visible. It goes on at the grass-roots 
level from one convert to another in thou- 
sands of local congregations, some of them 
quite small and isolated. It is a highly per- 
sonal brotherhood. And for most Evan- 
gelicals the experience of receiving Christ 
is the principal event of any Christian life 

Accounts of such conversions vary 
sharply. Some saved souls have been dra- 
matic sinners, as were Cleaver and Wat- 
son, for example. But the vast majority of 
born-again religious experiences seem to 
come quite simply and quietly. at least as 
they are recollected later In March 1976. 
when President Carter decided to tell a 
press conference how he had “formed a 
very close, intimate. personal relationship 
with God through Christ.” he added: “It 
wasn't mysterious. It might have been the 
same kind of experience as millions of 
people have who become Christians in a 
deeply personal way.” Says Marabel Mor- 
gan of her own experience. which took 
place when she was working as a beauti- 
cian and rinsing a client's newly washed 
hair: “There with the water running I was 
born again. There was no bolt of lightning 
only peace. I was tickled to death 


on-Evangelical Christians can un 

derstand the stark conversion of 

scapegraces and rapscallions 

since the history of Christianity is 
full of agonizing personal reform (St. Paul 
St. Augustine). Recalling the anguish of 
Saints and mystics in their lifelong search 
for a flash from heaven or a sudden touch 
of grace, some Christians find it difficult to 
accept the validity of easy Evangelical 
contacts with God. Still. grace has always 
been amazing. and that judgment may be 
too harsh. Whether they wrestled might- 
ily in their souls for a private sense of the 
divine presence or slipped salvation on as 
easily as a glove. a certain radiance. kind 
ness and integrity do seem to flow from 
many born-again Christians 
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The big question. which may deter- 
mine whether or not the new Evangelicals 
eventually change the balance of power 
in US. Protestantism. is what they will 
do collectively with this passionate sense 
of God's presence in everyday life. Main- 
stream Protestantism. though dutifully 
devoted to social reform. often 
drained of vitality. For years it underval 
ued a notable Evangelical asset. the kind 
of religious zeal that causes embarrass- 
ment but might work miracles. One erit- 
ic of the Evangelicals. Activist Preacher 
William Sloane Coffin Jr.. of New York 
City’s Riverside Church. ruefully tells the 
story of the Evangelical who said. “You 
could ice skate down the center aisle of 
any New England church on Sunday 
morning.” Concedes Coffin: “The warmth 
of the Evangelicals is all to the good 


seems 


Perhaps partly owing to a shortage of 


warmth. and even more to a loss of re- 
ligious authority. the four churches that 


wu 


Sidewalk minister (left) in San Antonio 


Also hot Gospel served with a free lunch 


are the epitome of the cultured Protes 
tant Establishment—United Methodist 
United Presbyterian. Episcopal and Unit- 
ed Church of Christ (Congregational) 
have suffered a net loss of 2.7 million 
members over the past decade. Converse- 
ly. Jimmy Carter's conservative Southern 
Baptist Convention has alone gained 
nearly 2 million and is now the nation’s 
largest Protestant body (12.9 million) 
Many mainstream Christians—pat 
ticularly those most critical of the val 
ues of commercial American society and 
suspicious about serving God and Mam- 
mon together—are troubled by the way 
in which celebrated Evangelicals blend 
show biz and salvation. They deplore 
the star system they tend to foster and 
the amounts of cash required to main- 
lain what has been referred to as the 
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‘country-and-westernization of religion 

Evangelicalism’s pracutioners are 
quick to defend themselves. Says Jim 
Bakker. high-pressure preacher of TV's 
P_T_L. (for People That Love) Club: “If 
Johnson Wax didn’t have an identifiable 
name. how would one know to buy it?” An 
even bigger star. Billy Graham. mildly in- 
vokes the great Evangelicals of the past to 
defend the jet-setling and electronic gim 
mickry that have become a part of his call 
ing. “John Wesley had to go on horseback 
George Whitefield had to spend all that 
time crossing the Atlantic 13 times. They 
used to have to shout at the top of their 
lungs. I can use a microphone 


here is a graver criticism of Evan 
gelicals: in concentrating on per- 
sonal salvation, the convert tends 
to grow safe in his inner conso- 
lauion. lapsing into passive acceptance of 
the evils of the outside world. Critics like 
Coffin tend to see the resurgence of Evan- 
gelicalism as one more sign of a self-pre- 
occupied and self-serving national swing 
toward conservatism in general, The ar- 
gument is that the outward-looking re- 
formist ‘60s have regressed into the self- 
ish 70s. The charge has some merit. But 
there is also much to the Evangelical the 
ory that a man must dramatically change 
his life and values before he can begin to 
affect things around him. “We want to 
change the world.” says Manhattan Evan- 
gelist Bill Bray. “but we want to change 
ourselves first 
Pursuing that goal, Evangelicals have 
thriving student groups on many college 
campuses. Former Democratic Senator 
Harold Hughes is quietly working with 
prominent men in Washington, D.C 
while other specialists are spreading the 
Gospel among scantily clad chorines. prep 
school students and young intellectuals 
During the past decade. while the four 
mainline Protestant denominations were 
cutting their foreign missionary staffs by 
more than half. many Evangelical agen 
cies were expanding. This year 2.200 col 
lege students sent cards to Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship pledging their lives 
lo overseas work 
Even while they avoided complex so- 
cial problems. Evangelical missionaries 
have always cured bodies as well as saved 
souls. There is a new emphasis, however 
on help as a good thing in itself—rather 
than just as bait to attract converts. The 
number and variety of Evangelical proj- 
ects at home are broadening dramatically 
as ministries bring care as well as con 
version to the despairing and needy of 
America 
‘lL crawl over broken lives.” says Mi- 
chael Haynes. describing the walk from 
his small apartment in the black ghetto 
of Roxbury, Mass.. to the Twelfth Bap- 
tist Church, where he has been pastor for 
13 years. Haynes was a broken 15-year 
old himself when a Roxbury social work- 
er “lassoed my life.” coaxed him back 
to Christianity and into seminary. and 
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never let me go until he was sure I could 
stand on my feet.” Still a tireless com- 
munity apostle at 50, Haynes returns the 
favor to as many young people as he can 
He also makes certain that his elderly 
members are picked up and brought to 
the church three times a week. A black 
Haynes served three terms in the Mas- 
sachusetts house of representatives and 
is now on the state parole board. Like 
most black Evangelicals, he has no pa 
tience whatever with his white brothers 
who pay no attention to social justice 
Yet he insists on the necessity of per- 
sonal commitment. During a sermon at 
a Brockton church last week, Haynes 
preached: “I don't know what they mean 
when they say. “Chile, I've been goin’ to 


church since I was a baby.” You may 
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uons: a professional puppet show on the 
Nativity, and converted Folk Singer Noel 
Paul Stookey, formerly the middleman of 
Peter. Paul and Mary.) Moore is also try- 
ing to establish a helpful beachhead in 
an asphalt jungle of derelicts. runaways 
lost teen-agers and prostitutes, sex par- 
lors and porn shops. Says he: “God isn’t 
into skywriting. He’s into people coming 
to the end of themselves and admitting 
they're a mess and need help 

People are also paramount at Pastor 
Jimmy Allen’s First Baptist Church in 
fading downtown San Antonio. In the past 
decade, it has grown from 7,000 to 9,000 
members, 1,000 of them Chicanos. Al 
len. currently the honorific president of 
the Southern Baptists. combines Bible 
preaching with 20 ministries to meet ev- 


Reformed Sinners Charles Colson and Eldridge Cleaver hymn singing in San Francisco 


Amazing Grace. after conversions, agonizing or as easy as slipping on a glove 


have a religious style, but it doesn't make 
you a Christian.” That, in effect, is what 
18th century Revival Preacher Jonathan 
Edwards used to tell the white folk of 
Massachusetts 

“My aim,” says the Rev. Paul Moore 
35, minister of midtown Manhattan's 
Church of the Nazarene. “is to get the sub- 
urban church off its butt to save the cit- 
ies. The government can't do it. Only the 
Gospel can.” His aide, Bill Bray, gives 
short shrift to the “humanistic programs 
run by traditional churches in the slums 
As he sees it, they leave out the expe- 
rience of God: “If I was like that I'd work 
for the government 

Moore's church has bought the once 
fashionable Lamb's Club in Manhattan's 
theater district and turned it into a mul- 
tifaceted Gospel center. It houses a res- 
idence for young actors and artists, and a 
restaurant that doubles as a Christian sup- 
per club on weekends. (December attrac 
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ery imaginable need. At the Fourth Street 
Inn restaurant, 55 volunteers offer 
pressure “wilnessing 
and use the profits to offer lunch to any- 
one who is hungry 
Upstairs. counselors are ready to chat 
There is also a hostel for the homeless 
and a street ministry that trains young 
men to talk with troubled teen-agers 

Help for federal convicts is the aim 
of ex-Lawyer Charles Colson, who served 
seven months in prison at Maxwell Air 
Base for obstructing justice in 
connection with the Daniel Ellsberg 
Pentagon-papers case. While he was be- 
hind bars, Colson bent rules to help fel- 
inmates; outside, he has dedicated 
himself to bringing them the hope of sal 
vation. Brown leather Bible in hand, Col- 
son, 46, now speaks in prisons and or- 
ganizes week-long inmate seminars. His 
most dramatic program has brought 107 
convicts to Washington for two weeks of 
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Bible study. after which they return to 
proselytize fellow cons from the inside 
In the Memphis penitentiary, two mem- 
bers of Colson’s Prison Fellowship in nine 
months have persuaded a third of the in- 
mates to begin studying the Bible. “There 
will always be skepticism about the ‘new 
Charles Colson.” he admits ruefully, “but 
the Apostle Paul said that one should only 
care about what God thinks 

In California, the Berkeley Christian 
Coalition evolved from a wing of the Je- 
sus Movement revival that dealt with the 
street people. university students, hitch 
hikers. political radicals and occultists 
found nowadays in large college commu- 
nities. [t runs a free university. a youth 
ranch, a drop-in hostel, a street drama 
troupe, the sprightly Radix newspaper 
and the unique Spiritual Counterfeits 
Project. which acts as a watchdog on Ori 
ental and occult movements in the U.S 
Our objective.” says S$.C.P. Director 
Brooks Alexander. 41, “is to expose and 
counter the broad patterns of spiritual de- 
ception within our culture 

Bearded barrel 
chested, Alexander pursues his work with 
a zeal worthy of the Grand Inquisitor 
Like his two assistants, he was involved 
in the hippie movement, then found Je 
sus and set up a mission in the Haight 
Ashbury wilderness. “We told the protest 
ers that they were fundamentally right in 
their critique of society but that their an 
swers were inadequate.” He was accused 
of being a fascist. or a pawn of the FBI 





blue-jeaned and 


ke Evangelicals generally, Alexan 
der believes in the Second Coming 
and the end of the world. and he re 
gards humanist faith in progress as 
Says he: “The most elaborate pro 
grams are useless when compared to the 
simple training of the heart.” He is little 
impressed by the spectacle of what he calls 
the put on by some oth 
er Evangelicals 
movement of Christian faith which is rid 


naive 


Christ circuses 
This is a grass-roots 
ing a reaction to dead churches 

One of the most spectacular and pros- 
perous of the new centers, however 
grew out of the Jesus Movement: Chuck 
Smith's Calvary Church downstate in 
Costa Mesa. Calif. A liberal writer in 
Christian Century snaps that the church 
churns out ignorance and hysteria,” but 
in the pulpit Smith is actually a balding 
Everyman, leading hymns with only mod- 
est gestures and offering unvarnished 
Bible lectures accompanied by a disarm- 
ingly broad smile. “People come here be 
cause God is explained to them in a way 
they can understand.” says Smith. They 
can also understand Christianity in ac- 
tion. Calvary sponsors homes for sepa- 
rated wives and for children having trou 
ble with parents, counseling for parents 
and vocational training. Smith points to 
an 85% recovery rate for youths with drug 
problems “once they find the Lord.” Con- 
firming the claim, Franklin Jones, a 
psychiatrist who heads the methadone 


also 
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program at nearby Brea 
Hospital says: “My own 
program is a failure. I came 
here because they're taking 
kids off heroin cold turkey. 
What's more, they stay off.” 

In the size and speed of 
its growth, in the range of 
needs to which it caters, in 
the promises and visions it 
offers, Pastor Smith’s Cal- 
vary conglomerate _ illus- 
trates both the dangers and 
the opportunities implicit in 


ical movement. Smith start- 

ed Calvary eleven years ago in a tiny 
chapel in Costa Mesa, with a congregation 
| of 25. Today, transferred to a new 21- 
acre site, it is a still-growing $1.25 mil- 
lion complex, visited by more than 25,000 
worshipers each Sunday. Besides the 
church, it includes a shopping center, 
complete with a butcher shop and a jew- 
elry shop, clusters of conference rooms 
and nurseries. Even so, it is not big enough 
for the weekly needs of those who want 
to attend. Twenty-five satellite churches 
have been set up near by, and Calvary 
has established outreach ministries in ju- 
venile halls, prisons and foster homes all 
over Orange County 








or thousands of parishioners—rich, 
poor and middle class—churchgo- 
ing has expanded from a Sunday 
exercise to a daily involvement 
That is true for both pastor and laity, with 
the traditional gap between the two vir- 
tually abolished. Churches like Smith's 
serve for more than worship. They are 
swiftly evolving into a sort of all-purpose 
substitute for the extended family, for the 
kind of togetherness aimed at by country 
communes. They function as an ethical 
center where lonely and troubled subur- 
ban folk seek consolation and guidance 
about divorce and drugs, crime and the 
rise in VD incidence—the bitter fruit of 
| certain kinds of American wealth and 
freedom gone wrong 
Smith is a Bible teacher, not an old- 
style hell-fire and brimstone evangelist or 
a psychoanalyst. But he knows the trau- 
mas and failures of fragmenting society 
and family life, and the apocalyptic feel- 
ing that today assails many Americans 
“There is a sense of impending doom in 
the world. Ecologists tell us this. So does 
the military. One sees it ev- 
ery day. The current philos- 
ophy in our educational sys- 
tem is despair. It has been 
concluded that there is no 
universal base for good. Re- 
moving all absolute values 
has left people floating, pes- 
simistic, helpless. Jesus 
Christ not only established 
a code of ethics but he gave 
us the power to live by it. 
We are giving people back 
| their sense of direction.” 
| As they have in the past, 


twin passions lend Evangel- 


the success of the Evangel- Businessman Nelson Hunt 


| climate” 








Wallace Johnson 


icalism both its force and its 
oral ambiguity: apocalyp- 
tic fear and the upbeat con- 


3 


rebuilt if men not only know 
Jesus but act like him in 
their everyday lives 

Apocalyptic fear tends 
to lead to a rescue-before- 
it's-too-late religion. Iden- 
tifying with Jesus in every- 
day life has long been 
regarded as behavior pos- 
sible only to saints or crack- 
pots. Yet the notion that 
religion may help to instill 
better values in the US., 
after the disappointment 
bred by the failure of sec- 
ularism and situation ethics, 
is not confined to clergy- 
men. Illinois Representa- 
tive John Anderson, chair- 
man of the House Repub- 
lican Conference and an 
Evangelical layman, goes so 
far as to say that American 
democracy could collapse 
without a rebirth of the 
Founding Fathers’ belief in 
the “self-evident moral or- 
der in the universe.” The 
accompanying conviction is 
that the ultimate mission of government 
is to serve that moral order. Anderson 
concedes that the “prevailing intellectual 
is still hostile to the idea of 
such absolute values. 

Yet dissatisfaction with American life 
and a general decline of faith in science 
and rationality may be making a religious 
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| conception of the world more acceptable 
| than it has been for more 


than a generation. In the 
1940s. recalls Billy Gra- 
ham, it was “embarrassing 
to talk about Jesus Christ 
because science had pretty 
well told us that it was im- 
possible to believe in God 
and the Bible.” An increas- 
ing number of scientists 
would now appear to agree 
with the almost Pascalian 
argument of Astronomer 
Robert Jastrow, founder 
and director of NASA's God- 
dard Institute. Since it is im- 
possible to prove whether 
life on earth was created by 
=the will of some supreme 
=creative being, or evolved 
spontaneously, says Jas- 
trow, the choice either way 
is “an act of faith.” Even 
among highly secular folk 
there is a general disposi- 
tion to assume, as never be- 
fore, that if God does not 
exist it may be necessary for 
man to reinvent him 

As a potential force for 
helping regenerate old- 
fashioned values in Amer- 
ica, the Evangelical move- 
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President Jimmy Carter 





Senator Mark Hatfield 


ment stands in an equivocal position. It 
is large but not organized, and often frag- 
mented by arguments over matters like 
the “inerrancy” of the Bible. But the 
movement is now richer and more pow- 
erful than it has been in half a century 
Men like Billionaire Nelson Bunker Hunt, 
Presbyterian son of H.L. Hunt, are pre- 
pared to help it. Hunt is head of Bill 
Bright's international executive commit- 
tee, and considers the stupendous goal of 
raising $1 billion “absolutely realistic.” 
Bright's overall chairman, Baptist Wal- 
lace Johnson (the “praying millionaire” 
of Holiday Inns), travels 20,000 miles a 
! month lining up contributors. 

Besides businessmen, 
=the movement has other 
converts and friends in high 
= places. The most notable 
>Jimmy Carter, of course, 
and Oregon's Senator Mark 
Hatfield, one of the first 
Northern politicians to es- 
pouse Evangelical values at 
a time when religion, and 
that kind of religion partic- 
ularly, was a distinct polit- 
ical liability except in the 
South 





ate problems of their own 
Respectability and riches 
| do not often lead to serious efforts at so- 
cial reform. Money also creates image 
problems for revivalists like Oral Rob- 
erts, who thinks his finances are no- 
body’s business, and Graham, who only 
this year for the first time decided to 
file open financial statements for his na- 
tional program 
Laments Carl F.H. Henry, a distin- 
guished theologian: “An- 
other year has passed in 
which the movement has 
registered no notable influ- 
ence on the formative ideas 
and ideals of American cul- 
ture.” There is littl Evan- 
gelical leverage in the great 
universities or communica- 
tions outlets. “How often do 
you see a born-again Chris- 
tian portrayed on TV ex- 
cept as some hick?” asks 
Philip Yancey of Youth for 
Christ 
Will Evangelicalism 
simply go on consoling peo- 
ple in the face of alienation and apoc- 
alyptic fear, a not inconsiderable mission? 
Or will it move toward a “Third Great 
Awakening” that might help to regener- 
ate American life? That is a matter for his- 
tory to decide. In the history of Evangel- 
icalism itself, there are precedents for 
both directions 
Evangelicalism is traceable to 17th 
century Germany and the work of Phi- 
| lipp Jacob Spener, whose “Pietists” re- 
belled against the formalism and world- 
liness of the German Lutherans. Like 
today’s Evangelicalism, the movement 
initially emphasized personal commit- 
ment to Christ and devotional life. But 








Politics and wealth cre- 


afl 


57 





when the Evangelical Awakening” 
reached Britain. Methodist John Wesley 
and his successors virtually revolutionized 
society. Among the results: orphanages, 
early child labor laws and the abolition 
of slavery throughout the British Empire 


n the New World, a personal. biblical 

faith was an American characteristic 

from the start. The early settlers’ fer- 

vor was reactivated in the 18th cen- 
tury by Jonathan Edwards and Anglican 
George Whitefield, America’s first mass 
revivalist. When Whitefield hit Philadel- 
phia in 1739, Freethinker Ben Franklin 
figured his open-air congregation at 
30,000 and marveled: “It was wonderful 
to see the change soon made in the man- 
ners of our inhabitants. It seemed as if 
all the world were growing religious.” But 
the social consequences of religious zeal 
were more dramatic during the “Second 
Awakening,” which took place more than 
half a century later. The network of or- 
ganizations then created became known 
as the “Evangelical Empire.” Passionate 
and practical reformist crusading by Law- 
yer-Preacher Charles G. Finney and his 
allies helped produce the early feminist 
movement, the Civil War and the abo- 
lition of slavery 

After the Civil War, Southern Evan- 
gelicalism was battered by defeat and a 
sense of hopelessness. Much of the North- 
ern wing turned to premillennialism, the 
belief that Christ’s return was imminent 
and that society would inevitably get 
worse before it occurred. By the late 
1800s, the great evangelist Dwight L 
Moody literally preached a lifeboat eth- 
ic: “I look on the world as a wrecked ves- 
sel. God has given me a lifeboat and said, 
‘Save all you can.” ” Biblical conservatives 
withdrew from activism. Evangelical His- 


DIED. Thomas Schippers, 47. a top Amer- 
ican conductor who had a special rev- 
erence for the romantic repertory and a 
knack for reviving neglected works, of 
lung cancer; in New York City. Schip- 
pers was fond of saying that he wished 
he had been born a century earlier, but 
he made up for lost time. He started play- 
ing the piano at four. At 20 he was cho- 
sen to conduct the world premiere of 
Gian Carlo Menotti’s opera The Consul 
He became Menotti's favorite conductor, 
a regular on the podium at New York's 
Metropolitan Opera, and in 1970 he was 
named music director of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra 


DIED. S.L.A. Marshall, 77. a towering mil- 
itary historian who analyzed all the wars 
of modern America; after a long illness; 
in El Paso, Texas. “Slam Marshall was 
seldom far from the sound of gunfire 
After growing up in El Paso, he became 
a combat infantry officer in World War 


I. He covered the Spanish Civil War, 
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Faith-healing service in Massachusetts 


Also, speaking in tongues 


torian Timothy Smith describes this as the 
“Great Reversal,” which persists to the 
present day. White Evangelical leaders, 
for example, did little to support civil 
rights legislation in the 1960s 

Senator Hatfield, who was gradually 
born again in the 1950s while he was 
teaching at Willamette University. notes 
that “for years the Evangelical was with- 
drawn. He looked upon politics as being 
‘worldly’ and something to be avoided 
Only within the last few years has the 


Milestones 

and during World War II, he became 
the chief combat historian in the Cen- 
tral Pacific and Europe. Out of his ex- 
periences in the Korean War came his 
most esteemed books, The River and the 
Gauntlet and Pork Chop Hill. His writ- 
ing was distinguished by narrative drive 
a gritty attention to the details of com- 
bat and a plain-spoken sympathy for 
the men who suffered and triumphed on 
the front lines. He could not agree with 
people, he said, who thought that “war 
is a game in which the soul of man no 
longer counts.’ 


DIED. Dr. Alvan Leroy Barach, 82. developer 
of the first effective oxygen tent, at New 
York City’s Columbia Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center, where from 1922 to 1965 he 
had researched and treated respiratory 
disease. He searched for ways to allow 
his patients to lead normal lives, de- 
veloping, among other devices, a por- 
table oxygen dispenser mounted in a 
walking stick 


Evangelical become politically aware.” 
Perhaps as it rejoins the respectable 
mainstream of Protestantism, success will 
spoil Evangelicalism. University of Chi- 
cago Theologian Martin Marty is put off 
by the self-indulgent Good Life of the re- 
born. “You may have to give up some 
drinking if you are born again, but you 
will eat well to make up for it. American 
businessmen are offered justification for 
their successful lives. Even religious TV 
comes over like a nightclub, with women 
in long dresses with décolleté.” 
Sojourners of Washington, DC., a 
radical Evangelical magazine that jousts 


with the conservative Establishment 
voice, Christianity Today, extends the 
worry. “The Evangelical movement,” 


complains its editor, Jim Wallis, “is pre- 
sented in terms of what Jesus can do for 
me. It calls many to believe and few to 
obedience.” Yet along with the hot-sell- 
ing books that deal with psychological ful- 
fillment or sexual liberation (within mar- 
riage), the movement is producing such 
challenging studies as Rich Christians in 
an Age of Hunger by another New Evan- 
gelical, Ronald Sider of Eastern Baptist 
Seminary. Sider makes a strong biblical 
case for a life of self-denial and offers con- 


| crete examples of Christians who are try- 


ing to live it 
William Sloane Coffin acknowledges 
“If you get an Evangelical with a social 


| conscience you've got one of God's true 


saints.” Saints work miracles and are very 
rare indeed. Evangelicals make swarms 
of converts, a good many of whom, as in 
all religions, do not remain strong in their 
conviction. Even so, the burgeoning new 
empire of Evangelicalism has already 
challenged the more staid religious estab- 
lishment and set off hopeful echoes in the 
national spirit 2B 


DIED. Baroness Spencer-Churchill of Chart- 
well, 92, Winston Churchill's “darling 
Clementine”; of a heart attack; while eat- 
ing lunch at her London home. An aris- 
tocratic beauty, she was married at 23 to 
Churchill, ten years her senior and al- 
ready a Member of Parliament and a Cab- 
inet minister, amid great predictions that 
their marriage would last six months. It 
lasted for 57 years, and Winston called it 
“the most fortunate and joyous event” of 
his life. During his long exile in the polit- 
ical wilderness, her intelligence, her tact 
and her faith in him made her the perfect 
foil for his tempestuous outbursts and 
black depressions. The mother of five 
(only two survive: Actress Sarah Churchill 
and Mary Soames. wife of Diplomat 
Christopher Soames), she accompanied 
her husband on wartime missions abroad, 
even on late-night inspections of London 
during the blitz. Last February, to meet 
expenses, she began selling off family 
heirlooms and Sir Winston's paintings, 
but rejected any offer of public assistance 
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Helen L. Picchione as she appeared 


in the 1968 Life ad. 


money — and with inflation 


book helps you save and 
save and save. You learn 
how to save money on inter- 
est, auto expenses, taxes and 
much, much more. Best of 
all — it’s easy to understand 
and easy to use. It’s Amer- 
ica’s favorite budget book. 


PUBLISHING CO., I 


Helen will tell you that knowing where 
your money’s going is the smart way and 
the only way to run your household. 
DOME’S HOME BUDGET BOOK 
makes it easy for you to control your 
that’s 
important today. More than justa budget 
book, it’s acomplete financial guide. 
Designed by Nicholas Picchione, a certi- 
fied public accountant, the DOME 
BUDGET BOOK has proven itself best in 
thousands of homes across America. This 
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now it’s so much 
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Music 


s: Gut Emotions 


Pop rock from an angry new working-class hero 


he haircut is straight out of the ‘50s 

the rumpled suit looks like a reject 
from a thrift-store bin. With huge horn- 
rimmed glasses covering half his face 
Elvis Costello, 23. looks vaguely familiar 
as he swaggers awkwardly up to a mi 
crophone. Ah, but of course. He is that 


same little guy who couldn't buy himself 


a date back in high school 

The British-born Costello may look a 
bit like Woody Allen with a guitar, but 
there is nothing timid about his music 
With a three-piece band behind him, he 
blasts out a stream of riffs that recalls the 





about what you're doing. or start analyz- 
ing it. its all over, 
not to explain it 

Like his countryman Graham Parker 
Costello combines the punch of early rock 
forms with very contemporary lyrics. In 
Radio, Radio he jabs at Top 40 conser- 
valism that he feels has helped throttle 
pop creativity for a decade 


he snaps. “I choose 


The radio’s in the hands 
Of such a lot of fools 
Trying to anesthetize 
The way you feel 


Costello belts out some rough-and-ready rock during his first American tour 
“If one more person said, ‘Have a nice day,’ 1 thought I might kill him 


piston rhythms of Chuck Berry, Bill Ha 
ley, Little Richard and the early Beatles 
The songs are angrier than the soft rock 
that spun out of Southern California onto 
the record charts this year, and Costello 
sings them with a prophet’s urgency. In 
the light of his sizzling reception on a just 
completed U.S. tour, the message seems 
clear: rock may still be smooth and so- 
phisticated at the top, but it is getting good 
and rough again down below 

Much of the grit has come from punk 
and New Wave bands whose songs favor 
sledgehammer subtlety and three-chord 
accompaniment. Costello, however, dis- 
misses American punks as “rich hippies 
whining about the Viet Nam War” and re- 
sists any invitation to describe himself. 
‘The minute you become self-conscious 


60 


Week 


drudge gets some droll 


In Welcome to the Working 
the blue-collar 


sympathy 


Welcome to the working weel 
Oh, [know it don't thrill you 
/ hope it dont kill you 


Costello's underdog sympathies come 
easily. Born Declan Patrick McManus. he 
was the only child of a marriage that end 
ed when his father, a jazz trumpeter and 
cabaret singer, hit the road for good. Cos- 


tello grew up in a blue-collar section of 


London. At 18 he became a computer 
man in a nearby suburb. His first songs 
were composed to the whir of machines 
and the rumble of trains, and on weekends 
he scratched for pickup jobs as a guitarist 

Last year he signed on with a small 





London record company 
amp and tape recorder as his only ad- 
vance. For his stage name. he borrowed 
immodestly from rock ‘n’ roll’s first king 
and then picked Costello from his mum's 
side of the family. A couple of singles re- 
corded during his days off led to his only 
album so far, My Aim Is True. When CBS 
Records executives came to town last July 
for their international convention. Cos 
tello grabbed his guitar, rushed over to 
the London Hilton and staged a street- 
corner audition. Although the police 
promptly arrested him, the Columbia ex 
ecs eventually offered him a contract 
Applause has not sweetened his dis 
position. He rails at his countrymen be- 
cause “they settle for so little. and they 
are stupid for having a queen.” He quick- 
ly adds: “I also hate the Americans be 
cause they've got so much, and they do 
so little with it.” Of the 14 U‘S. cities on 
his tour, Chicago suited Elvis best. “*Peo- 
ple were rude, you know? People on the 
West Coast were so nice it was driving 
me mad. If one more person said, ‘Have 
a nice day. I thought I might kill him 
Elvis running through the 
things that he is not. An artist. for 
thing: “Even the word musician I kind of 
balk at.” He pop activist 
The word issues conjures up an image 
of Joan Baez and placards 
What could be worse than that 
What he does approve of is short tunes 
no more than three minutes. and gul emo 
tions 
and 
you are left with at night 


nstage. Costello moves from song to 
Oz with neither pause nor com 
ment seeming to hide behind a 
howling wall of sound. When a drunken 
front-row heckler broke his concentration 
at the Whisky in West Hollywood. his 
temper was quick. He tossed a drink in 
the man’s face, then brandished a bro- 
ken drinking glass to fend off an attack 
He finished the scene with his usual dra 
malic intensity—staring at his foe and 
breaking into an especially dark version 
of Watching the Detectives. The song is a 
demonic ballad about a fellow trying to 
get his girl's attention while she is en- 
thralled by a violent TV cop show 

Elvis is returning briefly to the rel 
ative calm of London. where his wife and 
child are waiting. But he will not stay long 
After finishing his second album. he will 
be back in the U.S. for another tour early 
next year. Even he may not be able to 
deny that life is beginning to sound like 
another one of his songs 


accepling an 


enjoys 


one 
is also not a 
he allows 


now? 


Many of my songs involve revenge 
ilt. The stronger feelings. the ones 





often 


Well Ll used to be disgusted 
ind now 1 try to be amused 
But since their wings have got 


rusted, 
You know the angels wanna wea! 
my red shoes a 
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This little pig didn’t go to 
market—yet. It lives down on 
the farm near the antebellum 
Atlanta mansion that Betty Tal- 
madge once shared with her ex- 
husband Georgia Senator Her- 
man Talmadge. During her 35- 
year marriage, which ended 
last February, Betty helped run 
a family ham-curing business 
and was known in Southern 


| circles for her ability to whip 


up a mean dish of black-eyed 
peas with ham hocks or baked 
cheese grits. Now she has jot- 
ted down her family secrets in 
a book called How to Cook a 
Pig and Other Back-to-the- 
Farm Recipes (Simon & Schu- 
ster; $9.95), with a foreword by 
Rosalynn Carter. It was hard to 
supervise the killing of a pig, 
Betty said, but she added: “I 
just closed my eyes and pre- 
tended it was a male chauvinist 
vig.” 


They were an odd couple 
The occasion was the presen- 
tation of the 37th annual Hol- 
lywood Women’s Press Club 
awards, and winner of the 
golden apple as female star of 
the year was Jane Fonda, who 
got it for her performance in 
Julia and because she no long- 
er “offends the public” with her 
radical political views. Arch- 
conservative John Wayne gave 
Jane her apple. “I have known 
her father for 40 years,” he 
said, “and therefore I had a 
special reason to watch her 


grow from childhood. Evident- 





People 


ly I didn’t make too much of 
an impression on her. I'm cer- 
tainly surprised to find her 
standing to the right of me.” 


s 
“If you ask me to play my- 
self, I will not know what to 
do,” Peter Sellers once re- 
marked. “I do not know who 


or what I am.” His confusion 





Betty Talmadge hams it up 


is understandable, for in his 
latest film he appears in no 
fewer than seven disguises 
while playing the befuddled In- 
spector Clouseau for the fifth 
time. In one scene, he goes 
sleuthing near the Seine 
dressed as a Swedish herring 
fisherman with a parrot on his 


Jane Fonda, for her Julia, gets an apple from John Wayne 
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With a feathered friend, Sellers wings it again as Inspector Clouseau 


shoulder. The bird is plastic 
and the phony fisherman must 
keep it puffed up by pumping 
his arm. After an overstrenu- 
ous wave, the bird pops off en- 
rely, leaving only its claws in 
Clouseau. Title of the bird- 
brained flick: Revenge of the 
Pink Panther 





Suzi Park Thomson on the job 


Billing herself modestly as 
“Capitol Hill’s Hostess with 
the Mostest,”’ Korean-born 
Suzi Park Thomson is putting 
some old skills to work: setting 
up a catering service. “I have 
to make a living somehow,” 
says Suzi, 46, onetime personal 
assistant to retired House 
Speaker Carl Albert. As such, 
she entertained handsomely on 
a salary of $14,750. For the past 
year, Suzi has been spending 


most of her time denying al- 
legations that she is an agent 
for the Korean Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. Now she has 
found a mysterious, unnamed 
backer to help her cater gour- 
met luaus, banquets and office 
parties. Although she has done 
a few dry runs for friends at 
no charge and even turned out 
a Korean-flavored bar mitzvah 
meal, so far Suzi has had no 
paying customers 


On the Record 


John Kemeny, Dartmouth Col- 
lege president and one of the 
architects of the A-bomb, on 
the $15 calculator: “It took 20 
of us working 20 hours a day, 
six days a week for an entire 
year, to accomplish what one 
Dartmouth student now can do 
in one afternoon.” 


Walter Mondale, conceding that 
Carter has overloaded Con- 
gress: “There is a concept in 
missilery, where you fire too 
many missiles too close togeth- 
er and they kill each other off 
—fratricide. I think it can be 
fratricide, too many issues 
landing at the same time.” 


Henry Geldzahler, a curator at 
the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, on his appointment as 
New York City commissioner 
of cultural affairs: “The job is 
like that of commissioner of 
wheat in Kansas and spices in 
India, in that culture is our best 
crop.” 

gerd So Se 
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| Smart little computers provide mental aerobics 


“pi ding, ding, ding, ding!” The 
sound of a fire bell, imitated flaw- 
lessly and gleefully by a high-pitched hu- 
man voice, informs the neighborhood that 
Moppet has conquered Machine. They 
are well matched: Lizie is small, going on 
eleven, with brightly lit hazel eyes. The 
vanquished mechanism is a small desk- 
top computer called Comp IV, new this 
year at under $40, with flashing red lights 
Comp IV starts things off by think- 
ing of—but not revealing—a number, and 
its human opponent tries to work out the 
secret by punching pushbuttons. Milton 
Bradley Co., which makes the gadget, sup- 
plies scratch pads for adults and slow-wit- 
ted children, but self-respecting eleven- 
year-olds disdain these. The girl also does 
not bother with the relatively easy three- 
and four-digit problems. She plays at the 
rarefied five-digit level, which means she 
must hit on one out of a possible 30,240 
| combinations, and she keeps her notes in 
her head, the way the computer does 
She skips across the living room to 
| where her father is playing chess. “Watch 
| this,” he says, stabbing furiously at a key- 
| board. He is 26 moves into a grim queen’s 
| gambit saber duel with Chess Challenger, 
a $275 computerized overachiever built 
| by Fidelity Electronics, Ltd. The machine 
is playing at the highest of its three lev- 
els, claimed in some ads to equal 1650, 
the rating of an average club player (the 
estimate is too generous). It has occurred 








to the father that it could be a great im- 
provement, in the interest of strict fair- 
ness, if the computer had an aperture 
down which martinis could be poured 
The valiant human attacker has such an 
Nevertheless he has forced a 


aperture 





| Dunnigan at work on another brain-teaser 


If the Pope is lucky, Martin Luther loses 
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Player setting up miniature troops in preparation for attack at Manhattan's Compleat Strategist store 


Games People Play: 1977 


crack in the dreaded robot's pawn for- 
tress, and he sends his queen slashing in, 
punching “H3 to H6” and the encode but- 
ton on the keyboard. The red light-emit- 
ting diodes of the machine's digital dis- 
play flicker for about 30 seconds 

“He’s really sweating,” says the fa- 
ther, sensing the kill. Lizie scowls. “How 
do you know it’s a he?” But now the sweat- 
ing is Over, and the checkmated comput- 
er weeps a bright red tear: “I lose.” “Right, 


it’s a he,” says Lizie 


great many Americans are discover- 

ing this Christmas that sending a 
computer to the showers in bitter defeat 
swells human self-esteem in a wonderfully 
satisfying way (and losing to the wretch- 
ed thing raises the dark suspicion that hu- 
manity’s number may be up). Stores are 
full of computer games—or, in some cases, 
are sold out of items like Parker Bros.’ 
Code Name: Sector (up to $50), in which 
the computer plays the part of a hunted 
submarine, and Milton Bradley's bleep- 
ing, buzzing Electronic Battleship (also up 
to $50)—and customers trying to buy 
them. Games are the most important seg- 
ment of the toy market. Manufacturers 
are expected to gross some $450 million 
in 1977, up 10% from the previous year 
Last season TV action games of the Pong 
variety were the electronic craze, and 
manufacturers Fairchild and Atari are 
back on the market with more versatile 
and more expensive cassette models 

But this is the year of the digital read- 
out. In addition to Comp IV and Chess 
Challenger, two or three dozen other com- 
puter games have made the familiar 20th 
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century progression from marvel to house- 
hold commonplace (though their prices 
are not commonplace: Gammonmaster 
II, a backgammon computer that resem- 
bles Chess Challenger. costs $199.50) 

Pushing buttons and getting read- 
outs, clearly enough, is the new national 
sport. One of the amiable underground 
truths of corporate America is that vir- 
tually every office computer in the coun- 
try is programmed (at the huge and hid- 
den cost of many hundreds of hours of 
expert time) with some version of a Star 
Trek game. Obviously the manufacturers 
of Electronic Battleship and the rest of 
the Christmas doodads are beginning to 
mine this rich lode of mania 

Circuitry more complicated than the 
electronic kind is at work, however. More 
than ever, the US. is a nation of game 
players. The most notable of the games 
being played are not mere social lubri- 
cants, and they are too difficult to be dis- 





Chess set broods over move 


missed as mindless time fillers. There may 
be a parallel with the new enthusiasm for 
distance running, cross-country skiing 
and the other citizens’ sports that require 
enormous effort and absurd to 
unbelievers 

Some of the games now filtering into 
the general consciousness are distance 
runs indeed, taking anything from sev- 
eral hours to several months to play, and 
requiring formidable Sitzfleisch (German 
for sitting flesh). They leave the mind feel- 
ing exactly the way the body does after a 
ten-mile run, wrung out but exhilarated 
Call this sort of game playing mental 
aerobics 

Or call it a childish waste of time, as 
do most of the friends, parents, colleagues 
and mates of the addicts. Game players 
have accomplices, but they do not have 
sympathizers. It may be for this reason 
that they are so likely to form warm little 
subcultures, or termite nests, within the 
larger society, complete with their own 
lingo, legends, heroes, magazines, news- 
papers and meetings of the clan. Hard- 


seem 
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Electronic Battleship recreates naval action 


core bridge and chess players have nest- 
ed with their own kind for some time, 
and in the last couple of years backgam- 
mon has become so widespread a craze 
that now serious players need take no no- 
tice of the real world. (Backgammon is un- 
like most other demanding mental games 
in that it is played seriously only for mon- 
ey and because, like bridge. it appeals to 
women as well as men.) 


he Japanese board game Go reached 

the U.S. as a fad a few years ago and 
now has developed its own cadre of play- 
ers, many of them convinced that it is far 
more profound than chess. Another 
board-and-counter game, Othello, sells 
well enough to indicate that its termites 
are nesting. Master Mind, a code-break- 
ing game devised by an Israeli cryptana- 
lyst, has its own fanatics. From Rumanian 
Jews in Israel comes a kind of gin rummy 
played with tiles, variously called Rummi- 
brick and Rummikub; one manufacturer 
in Korea has picked up the game and ex- 
pects to ship 100,000 by the year’s end to 
sell at up to $40 a set. And the Scrabble 
Crossword Game, thought to be a chil- 
dren’s diversion only by those who have 
not been thrashed by a ZYGOTE-wielding 
expert, sells briskly in seven languages, at 
$19 for the plastic-coated board with turn- 
table base, and supports a bimonthly 
newspaper and some 55 clubs across the 


“Nayieras:.- 
4 Lat ‘Hooker 
Game 





nation. Fans of new board games called 
Lie Cheat & Steal and Seduction (sample 
hazard: “Remove an article of clothing 
and stimulate the person you are pursu- 
ing’) so far have not formed leagues 
Baseball reduces well to a game with 
a playing board, dice and statistics—it is 
virtually motionless even in real life—and 
the best of several versions, its adherents 
insist, is Stratomatic Baseball. To make 
the game more realistic, the strengths and 
weaknesses of real baseballers were fed 
into a computer by the designers. These 
in turn affect the strengths and weakness- 
es of Stratomatic players; one scholar at 
Auanta’s Emory University punched his 
fist through two windows last year after 
losing at Stratomatic. New York teen- 
ager Chris Boeth can play a solitaire game 
in about 13 minutes, he reports. That is 
fast; sull “Let's see. there’s 162 games 
in a regular season. And, of course, 26 
teams in the two leagues It works 





Comp IV thinking of secret number 


out to 57 eight-hour days of living-room 
baseball a year. “Except that when I play 
with my father, it takes longer. so it's 


probably more 

There are game players in ruffled eve- 
ning shirts and game players in Fonzie 
I shirts, and why they put in all of that 
time Is something they do not analyze or 





Bed-and-board games in New York City shop entice buyers to play at love, not war 
“Remove an article of clothing and stimulate the person you are pursuing.” 








If you know several people 
who deserve Crown Royal, 
they’re very fortunate. 









So are you. 





talk about much. If they are pressed, 
though, some will admit that it is for the 
human contact, ata distance, on their own 
terms. And to reassure themselves each 
| day that they have not slipped 

Jim Dunnigan’s ruling motive is dif- 
ferent; he uses games to collect, sift and 
pass on information. He is a bald and 
bony 34-year-old with a quick mind and 
a quick mouth, and he is one of the na- 
tion's two leading designers and publish- 
ers of war games. Simulations Publica- 
tions, Inc. (SPI), the firm he started seven 
years ago, does incredibly complex re- 
creations of such historical battles as Wa- 
terloo, Agincourt, Gettysburg, and sells 
them at the rate of about $2 million worth 
a year. Avalon Hill Game Co., the other 
big manufacturer, markets such simula- 
tions as Starship Troopers, a science-fic- 
tion game, and the complex tank-warfare 
re-creation Tobruk. Dunnigan’s firm also 
imagines wars that have not yet hap- 
pened: the one between the Soviets and 
the Chinese, the Canadian civil war, the 
invasion of America. The Pentagon buys 
Dunnigan’s games, he says (and presum- 
ably plays with his maps and dice and 
cardboard counters). and so do the CIA 
and the Soviet embassy. Hobbyists gather 
every week at the Compleat Strategist. a 
Manhattan shop specializing in war-game 
paraphernalia, to play out SPI and Ava- 
lon Hill battles with divisions of 25-mm 


toy soldiers 
D unnigan wants to use games for teach- 
ing. His customers, almost all 
whom are male, want war, but he has 
bigger ideas. A recent SPI game is called 
A Mighty Fortress, and it is nothing 
less than a re-forming of the Reformation 
Play the Pope cleverly, and roll your 
dice right, and Martin Luther becomes 
a minor malcontent known only to his- 
torians. Dunnigan’s buyers are lean and 
hungry; their rooms are sandbagged with 
history books. “Games are one step be- 
yond print!” he says, very excited by 
this idea. “You travel in a paper time 





the event!” 

Dunnigan’s largest war game is World 
War II, which includes nine maps that 
cover 45 sq. ft. It can take almost as long 
to play as it did to fight. The least war- 
like is After the Holocaust. designed 
around the premise that the U.S. has been 
sundered by an atomic war into four weak 
and competing regions. The regions are 
so impoverished that a war is unlikely to 
be profitable. The way to win is to co- 
operate, a concept that is unsettling to 
most game players 

The SPI shop markets some 170 
games, the latest of which is a Tolkien 
imagining called War of the Ring. For $20 
the Hobbit fancier gets three large maps 
of Middle Earth, and a densely printed 28- 
page rulebook with instructions like “To 
attempt Citadel Reduction, the Dark 
Power Player must expend one Shadow 
Point for each Nazgul present in the hex.” 
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of 


machine that lands you in the middle of 


Living 


The Tolkien fantasy is by no means 
the most complex monster rally available; 
a small Wisconsin firm called TSR Hob- 
bies Inc. sells a bewildering three-volume 
manual for a mind game called Dungeons 
& Dragons, whose object is to wrest trea- 
sure from the loathsome beings that guard 
it. The game involves a dungeon of six or 
more descending levels drawn on graph 
paper and includes such monsters as Bal- 
rogs, Purple Worms, Giant Leeches, 
Nixies, Griffons and Invisible Stalkers 
Players take the characters of men, hob- 
bits, elves or dwarfs and fight or hunt trea- 
sure according to elaborate rules: “The 
charisma score is usable to decide such 
things as whether a witch capturing a 
player will turn him into a swine or keep 
him enchanted as a lover.” One game in 
Cambridge, Mass., played every Saturday 
by members of M.L.T.’s Strategic Games 
Society, has gone on since spring and 


search teams have explored only three 
levels of the labyrinth cooked up by Dun- 
geon Master Bob Ruppert. It took Rup- 
pert, who in his less real life is an in- 
surance salesman, an entire year to 
perfect his dungeon. “It's a lot of work 
being the dungeon master.” he says, “and 
you have to play all the monsters, too. | 
like to give them a lot of style.” 

If playing the game is the thing for 
most people, there are a driven few who 
have bigger dreams: creating new games 
“Inventors send us everything from a fin- 
ished model to an idea sketched on the 
back of a paper bag.” says Jack McMa- 
hon, head of the development group for 
Parker Bros., the big Massachusetts game 

manufacturer responsible for Monopoly 
that company’s alltime bestseller. A cou- 
ple of years ago an extraordinary little 
group managed to get a shoe in Parker 


Bros. door: a Cambridge astronomer 
named Robert Doyle, his wife Holly, an 
astrophysicist who taught at Harvard, and 
her brother Wendl Thomis, a New York 
computer software expert. They had giv- 
en themselves a name, Microcosmos. like 
a rock group, and what was more inter- 
esting, they had an idea: the use of com- 
puters in games. Invited back, they 
brought a working model of the gadget 
that became Code Name: Sector. Doyle 
wants to make a million dollars so he can 
afford to write books on astronomy and 
invent on the side 

Wondrous as they are, the new games 
are not without their flaws. Code Name 
Sector, the submarine chase, has a dandy 
digital read-out, for instance. but the 
courses of the sub and the pursuing war 
ships must be drawn on a chart with a 
wax crayon—which, as all twelve-year- 
olds will recognize, is not exactly state-of- 





the-art technology. Comp IV and Chess 
Challenger are not quite smart enough to 
bamboozle a good human player: Gam- 
monmaster II plays its roles well but was 
rushed onto the market without a dou- 
bling cube (though one is in the works) 


Electronic Battleship, while physically 
impressive and wonderfully noisy. lacks 
an AC adapter to help preserve batteries 
and as a game is not quite as interesting 
(because ships can’t be placed on diag- 
Onals) as the traditional paper-and-pen- 
cil batuleship game 

Never mind these quibbles: the year 
of the microprocessor has given game 
players the best present of all. an oppo- 
nent who can be kept in a dresser draw- 
er. What is on the way is not hard to 
guess: in a couple of years the game play 
er’s best friend will be the full-scale 
home computer & 
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Books 


A Tourist in Other People’s Reality 








al ts best writing on photography.” 
Susan Sontag declares. “has been 
by moralists—Marxists or would-be 
Marxists—hooked on photographs but 
| troubled by the way photography inex- 
| orably beautifies.” The category includes 
| its maker 

There are perhaps half a dozen crit- 
ics in America whose silence would be a 
loss to writing itself. and Sontag is one of 
them. On Photography is not a history of 
photography. Nor is it a book about pho- 
tographers. Instead, as the title declares 
| Sontag has elected to write a meditation 
on the medium itself. 
| Her timing is impeccable. The trea- 
tise comes in the middle of a boom: pho- 
tographs now experience the same kind 
of inflation and distortion paintings did 
| in the 1960s. Once the ignored art, pho- 
tography now stands robed in puffery 
and armored with analysis; like painting, 
it has acquired its cast of heroes and 
| poétes maudits. But not enough has been 
written on how photography acts on the 
real world: how it has altered our per- 
ceptions, our social relationships. our 
sense of reality. Such questions are fun- 
damental. They haunt photographic crit- 
icism 
issues, despite the obvious fact that pho- 
tography, and not painting, provides our 
chief visual images of the world and of 
ourselves 

The core of Sontag’s argument is that 
photography is not an art: it is a language, 
a neutral medium. Its analogue is not 
painting but paint. “Out of language, one 
can make scientific discourse, bureaucrat- 
ic memoranda, love letters, grocery lists, 
and Balzac’s Paris. Out of photography, 
one can make passport pictures, weather 
photographs, pornographic pictures, X- 
rays, wedding pictures and Atget’s Paris.” 

Photography is omnivorows to the 
point of cannibalism. Indeed, its nature 
is to assimilate everything—literally, 
to collect the world, to transform all 
reality into an _ infinity of images, 
nouns and verbs without a connecting 
syntax 


O a great extent this has been done 
Nothing lies beyond the scope of the 
inquiring lens. The assimilation of the 
world goes on faster and faster; the cam- 
era furnishes us with our prototypes. “In- 
stead of just recording reality.’ Sontag ar- 
gues, “photographs have become the 
norm for the way things appear to us, 
| thereby changing the very idea of reality, 
| and of realism.” Nevertheless, the photo 
| is a fiction: reality unfolds in time, and 
photographs do not. “Through photo- 

| graphs.” Sontag writes, “the world be- 
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But they seldom materialize as 


ON PHOTOGRAPHY by Susan Sontag; Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 207 pages; $7.95 





Susan Sontag allows the camera equal time 





Nouns and verbs but no connecting syntax 





comes a series of unrelated. freestanding 
particles [tis a view of the world which 
denies interconnectedness. continuity. but 
which confers on each moment the char- 
acter of a mystery.” Photography isolates 
it cannot narrate. “Strictly speaking. one 
never understands anything from a pho- 
tograph Only that which narrates can 
make us understand.” Here, one may feel 
Sontag exaggerates too sweepingly. If only 
narration gives cognition. every static vi- 
sual image. from the bulls of Lascaux to 
the horse in Guernica, is condemned. by 
implication. to muteness. Goya's Third of 
Vay is an instant that epitomizes a mas- 
sacre, not a narrative of the whole event 
It shares that with photography. but who 
could say it does not enlarge our under- 
standing of what it meant to be in a rav- 
aged Spain? 


Ss ontag is uneasy about the entire role 
of “concerned” photography. Holo- 
caust victims, matchstick Biafran chil- 
dren, burnt Vietnamese—seen as prod- 
ucts in the camera's neutral eye. she ar- 


| gues, these images of suffering become 


analgesic: they first stimulate the moral 
sense. then dull it by overload. There is a 
truth to that, but not the whole truth. No 
matter what one may say against the con- 
tinual voyeurism of photography. the like- 
lihood is that it played as great a role in 
finishing the Viet Nam War as the print- 
ed word did. (One main reason why ci- 
vilians in England could tolerate the idea 
of trench warfare for so long, after 1916. 
was that they had extremely few photo- 
graphs of it and so an insufficient sense 
of outrage.) 

Among the most telling sections in 
Sontag’s short book is an argument that 
emerges from the fragmented nature of 
photography: “The camera makes every- 
one a tourist in other people's reality. 
and eventually in one’s own.” This real- 
ity, Sontag urges, is rendered surrealist 
by the camera. Surrealist not in the 











Excerpt 


Photography inevitably entails a certain patronizing of reality. From be- 
ing ‘out there. the world comes to be ‘inside’ photographs. Our heads are 
becoming like those magic boxes that Joseph Cornell filled with incongruous | 
small objects whose provenance was a France he never once visited. Or like a | 
hoard of old movie stills. of which Cornell amassed a vast collection: in the | | 
same Surrealist spirit: as nostalgia-provoking relics of the original movie ex- 
perience, as means of a token possession of the beauty of actors. But the re- 
lation of a still photograph to a film is intrinsically misleading. To quote from a | 
movie is not the same as quoting from a book. Whereas.the reading time ofa | | 
book is up to the reader, the viewing time ofa film is set by the filmmaker and 
the images are perceived only as fast or as slowly as the 
| still, which allows one to linger over a single moment as long 4s one likes, con- 
tradicts the very form of film, as a set of photographs that freezes moments in a 
| life or a society contradicts their form, which is a process. a flow in time. The pho- 
tographed world stands in the same, essentially inaccurate relation to the réal 


iting permits, Thus. 'a? 


| 
| 
| 
} 


nated a flash, fixed forever. Photographs are 


world as stills do to movies. Life is not about significant details, a) | 
| 
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banal sense of resembling a landscape 
with melting watches, but in its rep- 
| résentations—by definition disconnected, 
Scattered and disturbing. The landscape 
of photographic images is to the modern 
eye what the flea market was to the sur- 
realists 50 years ago—an endless, ran- 
dom repository, a disorderly world par- 
allel to the real one, stuffed with the 
pathos of nostalgia and secret messages 
about social organization. Photography. 
in this sense, is rather like Borges’ 
“Aleph”: it contains every possibility and 
no resolutions, but everything in it is 
equally interesting. And so, in a fun- 
damental way, it becomes a powerful 
tool of separation 
The camera is, it seems, the me- 
chanical dandy par excellence. It is also 
the model of free choice. Sontag gives a 
wry account of the uses of photography 
in China, where “candid” shots are con- 
sidered insulting and counterrevolution- 
ary; there, photography, like every other 
mode of language, exists mainly to prop- 
agate ideology, and every image must 
be wholesome, posed. evenly lit, smiling: 
the camera is Big Brother's eye on the 
happy termitary, It is a repugnant al- 
ternative to the fragmented image, but, 
as Sontag gloomily concedes, there are 
no practicable alternatives 
It is hard to imagine any photog- 
rapher’s agreeing point for point with 
Sontag’s polemic. But it is a brilliant, ir- 
ritating performance. and it opens win- 
dow after window on one of the great 
faits accomplis of our culture. Not many 
photographs are worth a thousand of her 
words Robert Hughes 


Logomania 


CAUGHT IN THE WEB OF WORDS 
JAMES A.H. MURRAY AND THEI 
OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
by K.M. Elisabeth Murray 

Yale University Press; 386 pages; $15 


ith its splendid hoard of half a mil- 
lion words, the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary \s the central bank of the language 
—a trove of Latinate abstractions, Old 
Frisian or Old French oddments, fubsy 
eloquences of Middle English and exotic 
intrusions from the Arabic. It contains a 
million and a half quotations to show 
the historical progress of language, the 
way its vocabularies have stirred, ma- 
tured in meaning and eventually decayed 
But the logomaniac’s great joy in the 
O.E.D. is to wander through it looking 
for the glint of old coins: sippet, mau- 
metry, floscule, gimmer, the wonderfully 
dark death-bird and night-hag 
The O.E.D. is a magnificent but in- 
convenient enthusiasm; the full 13-vol- 
ume set costs $395 and weighs too much 
(80 Ibs.) to take on trips. A two-volume 
microprint edition has been available 
since 1971, but requires a magnifying 
glass to read. The eyestrain is well earned 
The enterprise of the full dictionary en- 
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James A.H. Murray, editor of the Oxford English Dictionary, in his “Scriptorium” — a 
Sippet, maumetry, gimmer and the wonderfully dark death-bird and night-hag 


gaged the labor of hundreds—editors. 
subeditors, voluntary readers—over more 
than half a century. The greatest of the 
dictionary’s editors, James A.H. Murray, 
died in 1915, while finishing up the let- 
ter T, 13 years before the last of the Zs 
(zymurgy and zynder) went into print 
But in 35 years of leadership. Murray 
laid the plan for the dictionary and ed- 
Murray more than any- 
one else established the art of historical 
lexicography: defining the language by 
ils various usages through time 

Samuel Johnson, in his own idiosyn- 
cratic dictionary, defined lexicographer 
as a “harmless drudge.” Murray was a 
delightful drudge of enormous energy 
Born in a small Scottish village and large- 
ly self-taught (a process that saved him 
from mere pedantry), Murray could pick 
up languages as if he were shopping for 
groceries, For a time a schoolmaster and 
later a London bank clerk, Murray was 
drawn into the dictionary project by his 
work with the Philological Society. In 
his “Scriptorium,” a room lined with hun- 
dreds of pigeonholes stuffed with more 
than 5 million quotation slips, Murray 
presided like a medieval abbot. Originally 
he had proposed to devote a mere ten 
years of his life to the great work. Had 
he known what it would cost him, Mur- 
ray might never have started. Always 
pressed for money, he had eleven chil- 
dren to support, along with his revolv- 
ing cast of helpers. He endured constant 
sniping and professional infighting at the 
Oxford University Press 


urray’s granddaughter, K.M. Elisa- 

beth Murray, has written a biogra- 
phy that possesses many of the virtues 
of James Murray himself—grace, humor, 
intelligence, curiosity and scholarship 
Aside from personal difficulties, writes 
Miss Murray. James faced thousands of 
odd problems. He found a special class 
of “ghost words,” misspelled or ill-de- 
fined items that had been admitted to 
some previous dictionary, thus undergo- 
ing an illegitimate birth. He worried over 
a word like condum (sic), later judged 
“too utterly obscene” for inclusion 

Murray maintained a huge correspon- 





dence, sometimes writing 40 letters a day: 
his mail went, he said, “to Lord Ten- 
nyson to ask where he got the word ba/m- 
cricket and what he meant by it; to the 
Sporting News about a term in horse- 
racing. or pugilism; or the inventor of 
the word hooligan to the Mayor of 
Yarmouth about the word dloater in 
the herring fishery.” Once he wrote to 
the Linnaean Society for help with the 
word aphis—first used by Linnaeus for 
green fly; his inquiry made its scholarly 
rounds until someone in desperation 
thought to ask the best wordman he knew 
Dr. Murray 

The doctor thought of the English 
language as something celestial—swirl- 
ing. nebulous, with a bright density 
of words at the center and others flying 
off toward the margins of space and 


time. He came at last to regard the 
Dictionary as “a great abyss that 
will never cry ‘Enough"” Out. of 


that chaos he fashioned one of the monu- 
ments of English-speaking civilization 
— Lance Morrow 


The Blues 


LISTENING TO BILLIE 
by Alice Adams 
Knopf: 215 pages; $7.95 


F or as long as one cares to remember, 
journalism and sociology have been 
the novel's boorish guests, wolfing down 
plots, ideologies and still smoking events 
in the name of fiction, although not nec- 
essarily in its spirit. Yet the novel tolerates 
nearly everything except a lack of persua- 
sive characters 

Alice Adams seems marginally aware 
of this in her new novel whose title atmo- 
spherically refers to Blues Singer Billie 
Holiday. The book spans roughly 20 
years: from the “50s. when an author's 
“sensibility” was all, to the ‘60s and ‘70s, 
when private ironies and quiet implosions 
of emotion gave way to a journalistic rel- 
evance. In current fiction that usually 
means female counterparts of Saul Bel- 
low's Dangling Man. The crucial differ- 
ence Is that today most heroines seem free 
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Books 


of the need to huff and puff about the Big 
Questions: the loss of tradition, unpardon 
able guilt, the death of God. They certain 
ly never ponder man’s fate 

Such reticence makes Adams’ Eliza 
Hamilton Quarles a pallid, rather blood 
less character. As a2 woman who came 
of age 20 years ago. Eliza is well versed 
in the arts of discretion and coping. She 
has to be. Her sexually ambivalent hus- 
band killed himself after becoming keen 
on a beautiful boy, leaving her with a 
baby daughter and an unfulfilled life 
Eliza has little instinct for what her moth 
er Josephine calls the “social realities 
Josephine is formidable: a successful writ 
er with another daughter and a number 
of former husbands left in or under the 
dust. She is also a hardheaded survivor 
of the spaghetti-and-Chianti bohemian 
liberalism of the “30s. “Since we are nol 
living in a classless society says Jo 
sephine, “there is no point in pretending 
that we are. I would fight for the rights 
of all minorities, write articles, send 
checks, but I would not necessarily in 
vite them to parties in my house; they 
would not like it there.” 


liza confronts the injuries of class in 
an avowedly egalitarian society when 
she moves to San Francisco and takes a 
job in a doctor's office. Her co-workers 
a working-class white and a ghetto 
black—initially mistrust her Eastern ac 
cent and sense of style. But Harry Ar- 
gent, a blunt, flamboyant movie producer 
is intermittently attracted to Eliza for 
what she is: “A sort of zaftig Jane Fon 
da,” who needs not only a vocation but 
also a man in her bed 
By the time she hits 40, she has pub 
lished poetry and watched her daughter 





Novelist Alice Adams 


Telling but not showing 


become a child-woman of the ‘60s who 
whelps children out of wedlock. One of 
Eliza's former co-workers retreats to a 
women’s commune, the other to hustling 
in Las Vegas. There is a rather bizarre ep 

isode reminiscent of those murky French 
art movies” of the “50s: Eliza has an af- 
fair with the beautiful boy who caused 
her husband's suicide. She also has to di- 
gest the fact that her half sister, too, was 
in love with the B.B 

The reader may have a little difficul 

ty accepting the publisher's ebullient es 

timate of Listening to Billie as a novel 
about a passionate modern woman mov 

ing steadily outward toward indepen- 
dence and success.” The only admissible 
evidence is the author's gelid, hearsay 
prose, which tells but rarely shows us what 
happens. Most of the characters are sac- 
rificed to vague sociological stereotypes 
As a poet, Eliza is barely credible. Her 
special qualities of mind remain a secret 
that Novelist Adams seems unwilling to 
share R.Z. Sheppard 
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Low Blow in 
Los Angeles 


That $60,000 basketball brawl 


“ f I turned my vack and had to guess. 
I would have said that it sounded like 
someone had a baseball bat and cracked 
a concrete wall with it.” Thus did Na- 
tional Basketball Association Referee 
Bob Rakel describe the roundhouse right 
from Los Angeles Laker Kermit Wash- 
ington that sent the Houston Rockets 
Rudy Tomjanovich to an intensive-care 
ward. With a broken nose, fractured 
jaw and skull, and concussion, Tomja- 
novich, a four-time All-Star and captain 
of the Rockets, underwent surgery at 
week's end and may well be out for the 
season 
Washington will not be playing. ei- 
ther. Though the big forward said he'd re- 
acted instinctively when he threw the 
punch, N.B.A. Commissioner Larry 
O’Brien was unconvinced. O’Brien or- 
dered Washington to sit out a minimum 
of 60 days without pay (which will cost 
him some $50,000 in salary) and fined him 
$10,000. It was the largest financial pen- 
alty in sports history 
The episode in the Los Angeles Fo- 
rum began when Washington and Hous- 
| ton Center Kevin Kunnert jousted brief- 
ly under the backboards after a Rocket 
rebound had sent the rest of the players 
upcourt. Suddenly, Washington slugged 
Kunnert. Tomjanovich, leading the oth- 
er Rockets, raced back upcourt to assist 
the dazed Kunnert. As Tomjanovich ran 





Sport 


by. the 6 ft. 8 in.. 230 lb. Washington 
wheeled and swung. catching him square- 
ly in the face. Tomjanovich, also 6 ft 
8 in., but 10 Ibs. lighter. went down like a 
felled tree, his head striking the hardwood 
court with a thud. There he lay, uncon- 
scious, bleeding from the nose, mouth and 
ears. Says Referee Rakel: “The whole 
crowd came to a hush—you could almost 
hear a pin drop after they saw that man 
lying there. I hope I never have to wit- 
ness such a scene again 

Only last month the Lakers’ Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar broke his hand by clobber- 
ing Milwaukee Buck Rookie Center Kent 
Benson, who suffered a mild concussion 
After that incident, O’Brien formed a 
committee to examine proposals for re- 
ducing the violence in pro basketball 
Among the possible rule changes: penal- 
ties, similar to those in hockey, that re- 
move a player for specified times; the use 
of a third referee to help sort out infrac- 
tions that occur in the confined area under 
the basket, where elbows fly and tempers 
flare. The people who usually lurk be- 
neath the hoop are heavyweights; most 
N.B.A. centers tower near the 7 ft. mark, 
and power forwards average more than 
6 ft. 6in 

The trend toward violence in the 
N.B.A. has been accelerated in recent 
years by the glorification of “enforcers” 
—players whose talents lie less in ball 
handling and shooting than in their abil- 
ity to intimidate opposing players. The 
Tomjanovich tragedy has shown that the 
N.B.A. must move quickly to clean its 
house, or, in the words of Rocket Guard 
Calvin Murphy. “Someone will be seri- 
ously killed.” i 


N.B.A. Commissioner Lawrence O’Brien studies video tape replay of punch-out 
The terrible sound of a baseball bat hitting a concrete wall 
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Miles High in 


Mile High City 


Why Denver fans are cheering 


M ile High Stadium has always been a 
topographically accurate name for 
Denver's biggest sports playground. But 
last week “Mile High” was an understate- 
ment for the mood of a city with a fast-im- 
proving pro hockey team, a division-lead- 
ing team in the National Basketball 
Association, a football team on the top of 
the National Football League and its first 
major league baseball team apparently 
ready to move into town 

The announcement that the Oakland 
A’s had been bought by Denver Oilman 
Marvin Davis probably brought as much 
joy to the baseball Establishment as it did 
to Denverites. For the move signaled the 
departure from baseball of Oakland Own- 
er Charles O. Finley after nearly two dec- 
ades as resident curmudgeon of the na- 
tional pastime. The sale—temporarily 
blocked last week by a federal court re- 
Straining order obtained by the Oakland 
Coliseum—must be okayed by ten of the 
American League’s 14 owners. But ap- 
proval should be quickly forthcoming 
from men who have little love for Finley 
and his maverick behavior 

During his 18 years as A’s owner, Fin- 
ley hired and fired managers with stun- 
ning frequency and handled his players 
like so many helots. As baseball salaries 
on other teams soared, his tightfisted pol- 
icies led to a wholesale desertion by the 
A’s biggest stars. He was forever feud- 
ing with Baseball Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn, whom he once called “the village 
idiot”, the most notable battle involved 
Finley's attempt to sell Vida Blue, Joe 
Rudi and Rollie Fingers for $3.5 million 
in cash before they departed in the free- 





agent market. Kuhn voided the deal. 
claiming it was not “in the best inter- 
| ests of baseball.” Despite all that, Finley 
was a topflight baseball man. whose 
shrewd trades and sharp eye for nascent 
superstars gave Oakland five straight di- 
visional championships. three American 
League pennants and three World Se- 
ries championships 


Ss till, even during their best years. the 
A’s never drew well in Oakland. Last 
season, with most of the stars gone and 
the team demoralized. Oakland had a to- 
tal attendance of only 495,578 (v. 2,955.- 
087 for the Los Angeles Dodgers. top 
draw in the majors) and finished last in 
the A.L. West. That was too much for 
Finley to bear, and as he exited last 
| week, he took a parting shot at Kuhn 
“My having to get out of baseball dates 
from 18 months ago, when his highness, 
Bowie Kuhn, canceled my three-player 
deal. I needed the money very badly at 
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Charles Finley will no longer wield a big bat 
Baseball's curmudgeon says goodbye 


that time to keep my ship afloat. He ts 
probably celebrating 

If Oakland’s fans were indifferent 
Denver's are anything but, as a recent 
court case plainly demonstrates. The facts 
of the case were simple: Helen Harris had 
tickets to a Denver Bronco football game 
She went to a suburban shopping mall to 
catch a bus to Mile High Stadium. The 
bus never came, and Mrs. Harris was 
forced to return to her home and watch 
the game on TV. Clearly a heinous crime, 
Denver Judge John Sanchez acknowl- 
edged. He awarded Mrs. Harris $44.70 
in damages from the bus company 

To the 75,000 fans who regularly fill 
the stadium to capacity for Bronco games, 
that decision seemed only proper. The 
Broncos were the Mets of the Mountains 
through 18 long years— including 13 
straight losing seasons. Now they are the 
proud holders of the best record in pro 
football and are play-off bound for the 
first time. In honor of the Broncos’ pow- 
erful 3-4 defense, the Orange Crush, Den- 
ver bakeries sell orange crushcakes, 
bumper stickers proclaim HAVE A MER- 
RY CRUSHMAS, and to assure that the wish 
comes true, Denverites are spraying their 
Christmas trees orange 


he man behind Orangemania Is new 

Head Coach Robert (“Red”) Miller 
An offensive genius who turned the New 
England Patriots into contenders Miller 
took over a Denver team that had pe- 
titioned its owner to fire a coach they con- 
sidered inept. Miller promptly traded for 
veteran Quarterback Craig Morton, who 
had endured twelve indifferent seasons at 
New York and Dallas only to be reborn, 
at 34. in Denver. Between Morton's 
steady. experienced hand and Miller's in- 
novative tactics, the Broncos at last have 
an offensive unit to complement an al- 
ways strong defense. The combination 
produced two six-game winning streaks, 
marred by a single loss in a rematch with 
the Oakland Raiders. 24-14. Veteran 
Safety Billy Thompson sums up for the 
players. the fans and a city suddenly gone 
sports crazy; “It's like a dream come true 
and itssweet s 
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Theater 


: Rebel in Arms 


SAINT JOAN 
by George Bernard Shaw 


haw is the autocrat of the blackboard 

His writing hand flies furiously across 
the surfaces of his plays. chalking up so- 
cial, moral and intellectual lessons for the 
playgoer-students. The class almost al- 
ways relishes the talking jags of the sage 
of Ayot St. Lawrence, for he never cre- 
ated a major character who was not in- 
dubitably and ebulliently G.B.S 

Joan the Maid is Shaw in yet another 
transparent disguise. It is not difficult to 
imagine him in medieval armor wielding 
a righteous sword against the dragons of 
this world. Scene by scene. Saint Joan is 
rather like an extended series of lectures, 
a kind of droning college seminar labeled 
“The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Nationalism. 1412-1431 

Ironically. the character of Joan as 
saint captivated Shaw less than it has the 
public. He was more interested in Joan 
the soldier as an embodiment of France 
and most interested of all in Joan the rev- 
olutionary sounding the first, heady, rebel 
call to arms of insurrectionary mass man 
Using his own hyphenated emphases. 
Shaw describes her as a “protest-ant” and 
a “nation-alist.” Joan protests against the 
authority of the church in favor of the in- 
dividual conscience. She subverts the au- 
thority of the feudal aristocracy by pro- 
claiming the supremacy of the nation- 
state. It is the love of democracy, not the 
love of God, which binds Joan's common- 
er-soldiers to the peasant-saint. It is the 


fear of democracy, not the fear of God 


which Joan puts into the hearts of the 
lords temporal and spiritual 

How could a simple country girl do 
all this and inspire clods, skeptics and a 
King-to-be with a blind, unswerving 
faith? Shaw is of no particular help He 
has various characters say at various 
times: “There’s something about the girl.” 
All the rest is left to the actress who plays 
Joan. She must give the play a luminous 
soul. In the disastrous revival at Manhat- 
tan’s Circle in the Square Theater, Lynn 
Redgrave proves woefully incapable of 
that. She has the inspiring warmth of an 
undraped mannequin In a store window 
Her metallic high-pitched voice seems to 
issue from some implanted accordion, and 
her stance and gestures suggest those of a 
badly coordinated puppet She seems to 
want to hear her heavenly “voices,” but 
perhaps the decibel count onstage Is too 
high for that 


ot that anyone else under John 
Clark’s flaccid direction Is giving 
her much acting competition. Robert 


LuPone’s Dauphin is such a prancing cl- 
pher that one fears the crown that Joan se- 
cures for him at Rheims Cathedral will 
melt his head. Paul Sparer, as the Inquis- 
itor, gives a saturnine gravity to the re- 
nowned and convoluted speech on her- 
esy. but his plea for justice with mercy Is 
a trifle smarmy. Only Philip Bosco as the 
English Earl of Warwick conveys nobil- 
ity in voice and bearing 

Shaw finally asks when mankind will 
be capable of accepting its saints. Here 
his logic falters. Saints exist not to redeem 
men but to shame them T.£. Kalem 





Lynn F Redgrave (center) in the company of friends and foes in a scene from Saint Joan 





Putting the fear of democracy into the hearts of the lords tempce 
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Carol Kane and Gene Wilder spoof a Valentino romance in The World's Greatest Lover 


Dim Homage to a Comic Master 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST LOVER Directed by Gene Wilder 


Screenplay by Gene Wilder 


G ene Wilder should be perfectly con- 
tent to be Gene Wilder, but he per- 
Sists In trying to be Mel Brooks. The Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes’ Smartey 
Brother, Wilder’s first film as a director- 
writer-star, was a pale Brooks pastiche 
and The World's Greatest Lover is more 
of the same. This is sad, for Wilder does 
have a fresh sensibility of his own to of- 
fer: here and there in his films one can 
find a sweet romantic streak and the be- 
ginnings of a surreal visual style. But Wil 
der refuses to trust his own Instincts 
Every time his movies start to travel down 
an original path, he pulls back and pays 
dim homage to Blazing Saddles 

The results are excruciatingly flat 
Wilder has little talent for imitating 
Brooks’ mad comic Style, no matter how 
diligently he tries. Though his films have 
not yet descended to the puerile level of 
Marty Feldman’s recent Brooks knock- 
off, The Last Remake of Beau Geste they 
contain no big laughs. In place of honest 
humor, Wilder provides the illusion of 
knockabout comedy —frantically busy 
scenes and lots of noise. Only Saturday- 
morning TV addicts could possibly en- 
dure the antics of The World's Greatest 
Lover, in which characters are forever 
shouting their lines, bulging their eyes and 
stumbling through pratfalls 

Like all the Brooks-Wilder-Feldman 
efforts, this one is about old movies Wil- 
der plays Rudy Valentine, a shnook from 
Milwaukee who goes West when a film 
company announces a search for a new 
star to compete with Valentino. Once the 


7) 


hero hits Hollywood. predictable Zags en- 
sue at an alarming rate. There are the 
usual send-ups of silent movies and film- 
company yes men, nol to mention the now 
obligatory asides about Valentino's am- 
biguous sexuality. Rather than recapture 
the high spirits of Brooks’ Silent Movie 
this movie more often looks like an ov 
erbudgeted tribute to the Three Stooges 

In addition to Wilder. the other prin 
cipal stooges are Dom DeLuise and Carol 
Kane. Since they both copy the star's own 
hysterical acting style. they fade quickly 
into the chaotic background, Wilder's per 
formance is just a broader version of the 
routine he invented a decade ago in The 
Producers. His one big scene with Rich- 
ard Pryor in the otherwise feckless Si/ver 


Streak is funnier than all 90 minutes of 


his mugging here 


$ a director, Wilder fares somewhat 

better. The film looks handsome and 
its few reflective scenes express an idio- 
Syncratic affection for the 
American movies. The shots of Holly- 
wood sound stages and Beverly Hills vis- 
tas have a Fellini-esque quality, as does a 
dreamy sequence in which the film’s two 
Rudys spend an unlikely afternoon to 
gether. Better yet, The World's Greatest 
Lover ends with a rush of feeling for both 
movies and people that is surprisingly 
touching. While the climax has nothing 
to do with the film that precedes it. one 


can at least hope that it is a harbinger of 


truly personal Gene Wilder films yet to 
come Frank Rich 


mythos of 


Wrong Number 


TELEFON 

Directed by Don Siegel 
Screenplay by Peter Hyams and 
Stirling Silliphant 


ul there in the gray. real world. the 
Oo spies are doubtless still spying on one 
another, the professional assassins bump 
ing each other off with depressing reg 
ularity. A little matter like détente is no 
reason for the espionage establishments 
of the world tochange business habits that 
antedate the recent unpleasantness be 
tween the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. What has 
dropped off since the cold war cooled 
down is public interest in these matters 
lo be sure. James Bond continues Lo pros 
per on the movie screen, but only by be- 
coming more outrageously campy each 
time out. His antagonists have become to 
tally apolitical, more and more like those 
master criminals whose antecedents are 
to be found in turn-of-the-century pulp 
fiction, But the rest—as far as movies are 
concerned—is silence 
In light of all this. there is something 
brave. if conceivably self-destructive 
about Telefon, which might have been 
subtitled “The Last Spy Picture Show 
Its creators do not attempt to palm off 
their Manchurian Candidate plot as 
something ripped from today’s flaming 
headlines. The gimmick—a group of Rus 
sian deep-cover agents in the US are 
mind-conditioned to sabotage military 
targets when they get a phone call re- 
peating a triggering phrase 
the start as a forgotten pre-détente plot 
that an unreconstructed cold 
(Donald Pleasence) manages to set in mo 
tion a decade too late 
This is terribly embarrassing to So 
viet intelligence. Charles Bronson is the 
secret agent dispatched to clean up the 
mess before it spreads too far; Lee Rem 
ick plays the double agent who is sup 
posed to assist him but whose real func 
ion Is to fall in love with him while they 
try to head off Pleasence before he sets 
all the old agents’ bells aringing. There 
are entertaining possibilities in this im- 
probable story. At least it avoids being 
paranoid, not only about the KGB but also 
more remarkably, about the CLA. a more 
recently fashionable whipping boy. But 
Director Siegel, who is usually good at this 
sort of thing, doesn't generate much pace 
or suspense. There is nothing very inter- 
esting about the major characters either 
a condition that leads Bronson to increase 
if that’s possible—his normal stolidity 
while Remick succumbs to an attack of 
perkiness. Instead of winding Ughter and 
lighter, as a suspense story should. Te/e 
fon just winds down. rather like—come 
to think of it—a phone call between two 
people who don't really have much to say 
toeach other Richard Schickel 
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Economy & Business 








Takeovers j 


Now, retailing and starch 





his year’s wave of corporate takeovers 

already has swept up companies deal- 
ing in copper, oil, paper, beer, aspirin and 
dozens of other products. Last week the 
tide spread to retailing and starch. Los 
Angeles—headquartered Carter Hawley 
Hale, the sixth largest U.S. department 
store chain, proposed buying Chicago's 
venerable Marshall Field & Co. for an es- 
timated $325.8 million—over Field’s re- 
sistance. And Unilever United States Inc., 
a subsidiary of the giant An- 
glo-Dutch food and house- 
hold products maker, bid 
$482 million for National 
Starch & Chemical Corp. of 
New Jersey, a maker of food 
products, plastics and adhe- 
sives—an offer so generous 
that for once the target com- 
pany could not refuse. 

Carter Hawley sees Mar- 
shall Field as a worthy ad- 
dition to its list of platinum- 
plated logos, which includes 
Dallas’ Neiman-Marcus and 
New York’s Bergdorf Good- 
man. C.H.H. also would gain 
geographically: Field stores 
cover the Midwest while Car- 
ter Hawley’s sales come 
mainly from the Sunbelt. 
Field’s earnings have been 
depressed in recent years by 
vigorous and not entirely suc- 
cessful expansion. Yet the 
company has a good chance 
| of turning the corner under 
| the management of President 
| Angelo Arena, ironically an 
alumnus of Neiman-Marcus, 
which he headed until this 
fall. 








of $14.8 billion, dwarfs National Starch, 
which posted 1976 sales of $339 million. 
But National Starch’s industrial markets 
complement Unilever’s lines of household 
products, which include Lifebuoy and 
Wisk, Pepsodent toothpaste and Lipton 
tea, and would make Unilever a little less 
dependent on the housewife. 

The takeovers have spiced an other- 
wise dreary stock market. Marshall Field 
stock last week rose from $22.75 to $29.25 
a share, still short of C.H.H.’s offer of $36. 
National Starch shares jumped more than 
20 points in a single day and closed at 
$65.50; even those who bought at that 
price will profit by selling to Unilever at 


Marshall Field’s old downtown store, a Chicago landmark 








spiring to conceal from the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency the results of tests 
that showed that two widely used pesti- 
cides may cause cancer in humans. The 
indictment is the first ever sought by the 
EPA against a company for covering up 
adverse information about a product. 

The pesticides involved are hepta- 
chlor and chlordane. Velsicol, a subsidiary 
of Northwest Industries Inc., sells them 
to other firms, which market them under 
myriad brand names. They have been 
widely used by both farmers and home- 
owners against termites, fire ants and the 
like. According to the indictment, Vel- 
sicol, at the behest of the EPA, began stud- 
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to determine what, if any, 
dangers they posed. 

In 1972 the company 
hired two independent pa- 
thologists—John Rust of the 
University of Chicago and 
Paul Newberne of the Mas- 
) sachusetts Institute of Tech- 
- nology—to examine the 
_ slides of liver tissues of mice 
that had eaten the pesticides. 
Both doctors reported that 
the tissues contained tumors. 
In 1974, a third independent 
toxicologist, William Mac- 
Donald of the University of 
Miami, submitted similar 


indictment charges that com- 
pany officials frequently dis- 
cussed the scientists’ conclu- 


suppressed the findings. 


he EPA on ils own gath- 

ered information and in 
November 1974 the agency 
announced it was drastically 
restricting use of the chem- 
icals. That decision led to 
three years of public hear- 





Arena does not like the 
idea of his former employer 
muscling in. Says he: “I told Carter Haw- 
ley their timing was inappropriate, but 
they kept pushing.” The day the C.H.H. 
bid was announced, Field filed a suit 
charging that the merger would violate 
antitrust law, a standard move in take- 
over battles. Carter Hawley seems deter- 


its bid if necessary. Analysts see no way 
Field can ward off an eventual merger 
—if not with C.H.H., then with any one 
of several other big department store com- 
panies. 

Unilever’s acquisition of National 
Starch will be the 16th purchase of a 
North American company by a British 
or partly British firm so far this year; the 
British takeovers now amount to an ag- 
gregate investment of $1 billion. Such 
takeovers have become easier because the 
falling value of the dollar enables a Brit- 
ish firm to put up fewer pounds for a buy- 





out. Unilever, which had 1976 revenues 
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mined to persist, to the point of upping | 





In today’s market, a handsome premium is often cheap. 


$73.50. That situation points up the big- 
gest reason for the takeover trend: prices 
of many stocks have sunk so low that a 
cash-rich company can offer a tempting 
premium and still pick up corporate as- 
sets for less money than it would need to 
launch its own expansion program. s 


Against Silence 


Pesticide cover-up? 





Sea codtew ry accused of selling unsafe 
products have drawn steadily harsher 
penalties from courts: and regulatory 
agencies in recent years. Last week that 
trend was significantly advanced by Jus- 
tice Department felony indictments 
against Chicago-based Velsicol Chemical 
Corp. and six present and former employ- 
ees. The executives, all of whom could 
face prison terms, are charged with con- 





ings. The chemicals are still 

being used by professional 
exterminators and to control fire ants, 
mainly in the South. Finally, in 1975, the 
EPA turned the case over to the Justice 
Department. 

Velsicol Chairman Paul F. Hoffman 
called last week’s indictments an “out- 
rage.” Said he: “We do not understand 
how the Government can complain about 
the delay in submitting two scientifically 
insignificant, incomplete readings when 
the authors of those readings have sub- 
sequently stated they were meaningless.” 
Dr. Rust, one of the authors, told TIME 
last week that he found tumors and se- 
vere liver damage in the mice tested but 
no satisfactory proof that the pesticides 
were a cause of cancer. Still, he believes 
that his findings were alarming and 
should have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the EPA. The EPA’s action against 
Velsicol is likely to be the first of several 
of its kind. Agency sources say that other 
similar cases are now being prepared. @ 


ies of both chemicals in 1971 | 


findings to the company. The | 


sions among themselves but | 
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